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This  study  1s  a response  to  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of 
coiioseling  n1th-  ethnic  minorities  and  the  current  lack  of  research  data 
regarding  differentiating  variables  of  ethnic  subgroups.  The  study 
Investigates  the  similarities  and  differences  In  value  systems  among 
bUcP,  Hispanic,  and  white  connunity  college  students.  Ccciparlsons 
of  value  systems  by  sex  and  the  Interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex  are 
also  explored.  Research  findings  Indicate  significant  differences  In 
value  systems  among  all  subgroups  compares  In  the  study. 

The  sample  for  the  study  consists  of  323  students  enrolled  at 
Hillsborough  Ccmunlty  College,  Tampa,  Florida.  Subjects  ere  assessed 
by  means  of  Rokeach's  Value  Survey,  a measure  1n  which  respondents 
rani:  each  set  of  IS  terminal  and  18  Instrumental  values  In  order  of 
their  Importance.  Responses  on  the  Value  Survey  are  clessifled 
according  to  ethnic  group  and  sex  and  comparisons  are  made  based  on 
research  hypotheses.  The  nonparametric  Median  Test  is  used  es  the 


statistical  significance  at  the  .01 


of  the  study  are  presented  utilizing  frequency  distributions,  median 
ranks,  and  composite  ranks. 

Statistical  analysis  of  comparisons  based  on  research  hypotheses 
yields  the  following  results;  (a)  Blacks,  Klspanlcs,  and  whites  differ 
significantly  In  the  ranking  of  12  values,  (h)  Hales  and  fcinales 
differ  significantly  In  the  ranking  of  six  values,  (c)  Black  males, 
black  females,  Hispanic  males.  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  and  white 
females  differ  signiflcentiy  In  the  ranking  of  19  values,  (d)  Black 
males  and  females  differ  significantly  'n  the  ranking  of  four  values. 

(e)  Hispanic  males  end  females  differ  significantly  in  the  ranking  of 
six  values,  (f)  White  males  and  females  dlf.’er  significantly  In  the 
ranking  of  four  values,  (g)  Slack  males,  Hispanic  males,  and  white 
males  differ  signiflcentiy  In  the  ranking  of  12  values,  (h)  Black 
females,  Hispanic  females,  and  white  females  differ  significantly  In 
the  ranking  of  IS  values. 

Results  of  the  study  support  the  general  premise  that  culture  and 
socialization  are  Important  determinants  of  behavior.  This  study  pro- 
vides descriptive  data  about  value  systems  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
whites.  Values  and  value  systesis  constitute  a very  Important  set  of 
olient  characteristics  which  need  to  he  considered  In  developing  more 
effective  approaches  and  treatzrents  In  counseling.  Results  of  the 
study  can  be  utilized  by  counselors  to  better  understand  and  accept 
differing  values  of  minority  group  clients.  Knowledge  of  value  systems 
provides  a framework  for  clarifying  counselor  and  client  goals  in  the 
counseling  relationship. 


lx 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  major  Issues  facing  the  counseling  profession  today  Is 
the  recognition  of  and  responsibility  to  the  distinctive  ethnic  minori- 
ties within  our  society.  Too  often,  related  literature  is  simply  a call 
to  action  rather  than  a systematic  approach  to  the  differences  and  basic 
conflicts  which  face  individuals  within  ethnic  subgroups.  It  Is  apparent 
that  there  are  special  needs  and  unique  characteristics  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties. However,  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  differences  have  not  been 
adequately  explored.  Counselors  have  a professional  responsibility  to 
be  understanding  of  and  responsive  to  the  unique  needs  and  values  of 


Need  for  the  Study 

This  study  was  developed  in  response  to  a concern  about  the 
effectiveness  of  counseling  with  ethnic  minorities  and  the  current 
lack  of  research  data  regarding  differentiating  variables  of  ethnic 
subgroups.  The  study  gathered  and  analyzed  descriptive  data  which 
can  be  utilized  by  counselors  to  develop  a greater  understanding  of 
their  minority  group  clients. 

To  be  effective,  counseling  must  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  clients,  boch  blacks  and  Kispanics  make  up  sizeable 


groups 


the  United  States.  Therefore,  this  study 


Investfgates  value  systems  of  bUcfc.  Hispanic,  and  white  Anericans. 
Although  the  study  sought  to  identify  and  compare  differentiating 
variables  of  ethnic  subgroups,  caution  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
stereotyping  as  a result  of  the  research  findings.  Counselors  need  to 
be  atiare  of  both  counselor  and  client  values  in  counseling  and  allow 
the  culturally  different  client  recognition  and  respect  as  a unique  and 
worthwhile  individual.  Knowledge  of  value  systems  can  provide  a con- 
ceptual frairewcrk  for  the  development  of  counseling  techniques  and 
theraoeutic  models  matched  to  ethnically  different  lifestyles  and 
value  orientations. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  value  systems  among  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  community 
college  students  in  the  United  States.  The  concepts  of  value  and 
value  system  are  chosen  because  they  are  considered  to  be  the 
central  organialng  framework  for  human  behavior  (Rokeach,  1968,  1973). 
According  to  Rokeach's  conceptual  framework,  values  are  enduring  beliefs 
about  orelerred  modes  of  behavior  or  end-states  of  existence.  Values 
are  interrelated  and  internalized  into  value  systems.  A value  system 
is  an  enduring  organization  of  beliefs  along  a continuum  of  relative 
importance  concerning  preferred  modes  of  conduct  or  end-states  of 
existence.  Values  and  value  systems  serve  several  functions  as  the 
central  organizing  framework  for  human  behavior.  Values  function  as 
standards  that  guide  ongoing  activities  and  act  as  general  plans  for 
conflict  resolution  and  decision-making.  Values  serve  a motivational 
function  by  giving  expression  to  human  needs.  Therefore,  knowledge 


aiiou^  values,  value  dlffe’-enies,  aed  valuB  conflicts  is  essential  in 
unda-sta’idinc  ethnic  ninorities. 

A reviCH  of  the  literature  indicated  that  there  pay  be  differences 
in  the  relative  importance  of  values  (i.e.,  value  systems)  among  blacks, 
Kispsiics,  and  whites.  The  sample  1n  this  study  was  controlled  for 
educational  level  (i.e.,  community  college  students]  and  city  of  resi- 
dence, so  results  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  a1T 
socioeconomic  and  educational  levels  within  each  ethnic  subgroup.  The 
Hispanic  sample  was  weighted  toward  Cuban  ethnic  extraction,  and 
research  has  indicated  that  the  Cuban  cultural/psychological  makeup  is 
unique  from  other  Hispanic  groups  that  have  traditionally  been  studied 
(i.e.,  Hexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans),  Therefore,  other  compara- 
tive studies  of  Kispanics  did  not  provide  predictive  data  directly 
relevant  to  the  sample  population  of  Hispanlcs  in  this  study. 

Similarities  and  differences  in  value  systems  among  blacks, 
Hispanics,  and  whites  were  investigated  in  the  study.  In  addition, 
since  ft  fs  generally  held  that  socialiaation  leads  to  sex  role 
differentiation,  comparisons  by  sex  and  the  interaction  between  ethnic 
group  and  sex  were  also  explored,  The  following  research  hypotheses 
were  tested: 

hull  Hypotheses: 

HqI  — There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value  systems 
among  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites,  as  measured  by 
Rokeach's  Value  Survey. 

Hg2  --  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value  systems 
between  males  and  females,  as  measured  by  Rokeach's 
Value  Survey. 


3 — There  are  no  significant  differences  In  value  systems 
resulting  from  the  Interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex 
(i.e.,  among  black  males,  black  females,  Hispanic  males, 
Hispanic  females,  white  males,  white  females),  as  measured 
by  Rokeach's  Value  Survey. 

A.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  between  black  males  and  black  females. 

B-  There  are  no  significant  differences  In  value 

systems  between  Hispanic  males  and  Hispanic  females. 
C.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  between  white  males  and  white  females. 

0.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  among  black  males,  Hispanic  males,  and 

E.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  among  black  females,  Hispanic  females, 
and  white  females. 

Haior  Concepts  and  Definition  of  Terms 
Rokeach  (1968,  1973)  developed  a theory  of  values  which  seems  to 
s most  comprehensive  and  pragmatic  approach  to  studying  and  under- 
Ing  the  basis  of  human  behavior.  According  to  Rokeach,  the  value 
pt  occupies  a central  position  across  all  the  social  sciences. 

A value  is  an  enduring  belief  that  a specific  mode  of  conduct 
, instrumental  value)  or  end-state  of  existence  {i.e.,  terminal 
1 is  personally  or  socially  preferable  to  an  opposite  or  converse 
of  conduct  or  end-state  of  existence  (Rokeach,  1973).  Values  are 
related  and  organized  Into  a values  hierarchy  or  value  system.  A 


value  systen  1s  an  enduring  organization  of  beliefs  along  a continuuin 
of  relative  laportance,  concerning  preferred  inodes  of  conduct  or  end- 
states  of  existence. 

Flobeach  proposes  five  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  human 
values:  (a)  The  total  number  of  values  a person  possesses  Is  rela- 
tively snail,  (b)  All  men  everywhere  possess  the  same  values  to 
different  degrees  and  express  them  in  different  ways,  (c)  Values  are 
organized  into  value  systems,  (d)  The  antecedents  of  human  values  can 
be  traced  to  culture,  society  and  its  institutions,  and  personality. 

(e)  The  consequences  of  human  values  will  be  manifested  in  virtually 
all  phenomena  that  social  scientists  might  consider  worth  investigating 
and  understanding. 

Following  Rokeach's  assumptions  of  the  limited  number  and  univer- 
sality of  values,  it  is  possible  to  develop  and  implement  a comparative 
cross-cultural  study  of  value  systems.  Values  and  value  systems,  with 
their  rany  manifestations,  account  for  rich  differences  among  cultures, 
societies,  institutional  arrangements,  and  individual  personalities. 
Black.  Hispanic,  and  white  community  college  students  were  administered 
Rokeach's  Value  Survey  (1967],  an  instrument  which  measures  the  relative 
importance  of  18  terminal  and  18  instrumental  values  in  an  individual's 
value  system.  Similarities  and  differences  in  value  systems  among  ttw 
various  subgroups  are  determined  through  statistloal  analysis  of  the 


Organization  of  the  Study 

A review  of  the  literature  providing  a rationale  of  the  study  1s 
presented  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  II  includes  (a)  Historical 
Development  of  Value  Theory,  (b]  Value  Theory  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 


Cc)  HeasuMnent  of  Values,  (d)  Hilton  Rokeach;  The  Kature  of  Hunan 
Values,  (e)  Relevance  of  Values  In  Counseling,  (f)  Differentiating 
Variables  of  Ethnic  Groups,  (gj  Implications:  Values.  Counseling, 
and  Ethnic  Groups,  (h)  Conclusion:  Rationale  for  the  Study. 

The  research  methodology  of  the  study  1s  presented  In  Chapter  III. 
Chapter  III  Includes  an  explanation  of  (a)  Hypotheses  Tested,  (b) 
Population  and  Sample,  (c)  Research  Design,  (d)  Instruments,  (e)  Collec- 
tion of  Data,  (f)  Analysis  of  Data,  (g)  Limitations  of  the  Study. 

Results  of  the  study  are  reported  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  IV 
Includes  research  findings  based  on  comparisons  of  value  systems  by 
(a)  Ethnic  Group,  (b)  Sex,  (c)  Interaction  of  Ethnic  Group  and  Sex. 

Chapter  V concludes  with  the  summary  of  the  study  and  Includes 
(aj  Interpretation  of  Results,  (b)  Limitations  of  the  Study,  (c) 
Implications  and  Reconrendatlons,  (d)  Conclusion. 


CHAPTER  [I 

REVIEW  OP  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Historical  Develownent  of  Value  Thtory 
Interest  in  the  concept  of  value  runs  throughout  many  disciplines. 
The  tceaning,  application,  and  measurement  of  value  varies  to  a great 
extent  even  within  the  distinct  fields  of  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Schelbe  (1970}  presents  an  excellent  review  of  the  history 
and  development  of  value  theory. 

According  to  Schelbe  (1970)  the  concept  of  value  was  first 
differentiated  by  Plato  when  he  presented  his  philosophical  Ideas  on 
the  components  of  the  human  soul  and  his  thoughts  In  ethics.  Plato 
contended  that  there  were  three  distinct  functions  of  the  human  soul 
and  that  wanting  and  willing  (i.e.,  valuing)  were  different  from  the 
third  function  of  knowing.  In  more  modern  times,  British  empiricism 
attempted  to  link  experience  with  knowledge  and  science.  Empiricism 
emphasized  the  rigorous  empirical  investigation  of  the  content  of 
experience  and  the  relation  of  experience  to  physical  reality. 

With  the  growth  of  industrialization  and  drastic  changes  1n  the 
nature  of  society,  utilitarian  concerns  came  to  the  forefront.  Utili- 
tarianism attempted  to  detennine  which  course  of  action  produced  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  (1.e.,  goodness  1s 
value).  Under  this  orientation,  basic  values  were  considered  (a) 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  man  and  (b)  related  to  his  ability  to  survive 
as  a species.  Deraian  analytic  structuralism,  specifically  beginning 


with  the  scientific  methods  of  Hllhalm  Mundt,  was  not  directly  concerned 
with  knowledge,  wants,  motives,  or  behavior.  However,  structuralism  did 
bring  experimental  methods  to  psychology,  which  eventually  Influenced 
efforts  at  differentiating  and  measuring  psychological  concepts,  such  as 
values. 

American  functionalism  viewed  man  as  an  active  constructor  of  truth. 
Man's  Ideals  and  Judgments  of  values  are  Important  and  are  determiners 
of  his  behavior  (Schelbe,  1970).  The  functionalist  approach  helped 
explain,  for  example,  the  hard-headed  detemlnation  of  the  American 
pioneer  and  entrepreneur.  More  recently,  psychoanalysis  has  provided  a 
new  framework  from  which  to  study  man  and  his  behavior.  Psychoanalysis 
views  numan  values  or  needs  as  the  shapers  of  experience  and  action, 

In  contrast,  behaviorism,  with  Its  widespread  acceptance,  generally 
denies  Che  Importance  of  "mind  and  soul"  In  psychology  and  Is  therefore 
not  concerned  with  the  concept  of  value.  However,  the  more  recent 
growth  of  humanistic  psychology  and  concern  with  human  rights  has  again 
placed  the  concept  of  value  at  the  forefront. 

The  concept  of  value  Involves  different  meanings,  methods  of 
measurement,  and  application  from  one  discipline  to  another.  Philosophy, 
economics,  anthropology,  sociology,  and  psychology  are  all  concerned 
with  different  aspects  of  value.  Perry's  (1926)  philosophical  approach 
presented  the  basic  dlchotoaiy  of  value  theory:  (a)  value  as  intrinsic 
In  an  object  or  (b)  value  as  In  the  meaning  and  Interpretation  of  the 
observer.  Varying  interpretations  of  the  concept  of  value  raise  such 
questions  as  (a)  Is  value  an  adjective  or  adverb,  or  Is  value  a vert? 

(b)  Does  a phenomenon  have  value  because  It  Is  valuable  or  because  it 
Is  valued? 


Peterson  (1970)  sinimarTzed  the  problem  inherent  In  value  theory  when 
he  stated  that  value  was  not  one  of  the  'careful''  words.  It  was  neither 
specifically  defined  nor  universally  accepted.  Dewey  and  Bentley  (19M) 
distinguished  between  concepts  of  knowing  and  known,  Their  transactional 
approach  viewed  values  as  systems  of  description  and  phases  of  action 
rather  than  attributes  of  elements,  entities,  and  realities.  Perry  (1926) 
eimphasized  the  interdependence  of  interest  and  cognition  and  viewed  value 
as  a function  of  society.  The  Austrian  valuists  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  viewed  value  as  meaning  and  Interpretation,  not  the  object 
{k'erkmeister,  1973).  It  was  the  concept  of  value  as  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  phenomenon  for  an  individual  or  group  that  related  the 
concept  of  value  to  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Value  Theory  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
The  concept  of  value  has  been  defined  and  utilized  in  a variety  of 
ways  within  the  behavioral  sciences,  A multi-disciplinary  approach  to 
value  has  been  presented  by  several  behavioral  scientists  (Dukes,  I95S; 
Handy,  1970;  Haslow,  1959;  von  Herlng,  1961;  Morris,  1956;  Parsons  & 
Shils,  1951).  Parsons  and  Shils  (1951)  contended  that  systems  of  action 
have  psychological,  sociological,  and  cultural  aspects.  A group  of 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and  sociologists  met  together  In  1949- 
1950  In  an  effort  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  theory  of  value  (I.e-, 
Harvard  Values  Project).  The  terms  values,  motives,  and  systems  of 
action  were  used  interchangeably,  The  concept  of  value  orientation 
patterns  was  developed,  and  It  defined  (a)  the  patterns  of  role  expec- 
tation and  sanction  and  (b)  the  standards  of  cognitive  and  appreciative 
judgments.  Value  patterns.  Institutionalized  In  the  social  structure, 
through  the  operation  of  role  mechanisms,  and  in  combination  with  other 
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«1emsnts,  srganize  the  behevior  of  adult  meTbers  of  society  (Kluckhohn, 
1951).  Parsons  and  Shils  (19S1)  stressed  the  dynamic  Interaction  of 
value  patterns,  social  structure,  and  personality  as  deterniinants  of 

Oukes  (1955)  presented  a historical  view  of  studies  of  values 
related  to  the  growth  and  acceptance  of  social  psychology  beginning  in 
the  1930’s.  Dukas  discussed  the  problem  of  measurement  in  value  theory 
resulting  from  the  widely  varied  conceptualizations  of  the  term.  Norris' 
Study  (1956)  took  a multidisciplinary  approach  based  on  the  concept  that 
values  reflect  the  culture  In  which  an  individual  lives  and  interacts. 
This  was  a field  conception  of  values  much  like  that  of  tewin  end  Grable 
(1945)  who  viewed  experience  as  the  totality  of  psychological  influence 
acting  on  a person  at  a given  point  of  time.  Norris  (1956)  saw  values  as 
objectively  relevant  preferences  and  developed  a cross-cultural  interval 
scale  for  measuring  values  which  support  his  field  conception  of  values. 

Maslow  (1959)  chaired  a conference  with  the  purpose  of  defining 
and  establishing  values  for  positive  growth  and  development.  The  inter- 
disciplinary conference  attempted  to  define  and  develop  a science  of 
values,  establishing  a naturalistic  and  universal  value  system.  Again, 
the  problem  of  multi-conceptualizations  and  applications  developed. 

Von  Nering  (1961)  took  a biosocial  approach  to  the  concept  of 
value,  describing  values  as  motives  for  conduct.  Values  emerge  in  a 
situation  of  social  interaction  and  beccme  formulated  and  elaborated 
into  a more  enduring  system  to  guide  behavior.  Von  Nering's  hierar- 
chical system  of  personalized  values  was  termed  a 'grannar  of  values" 
and  was  used  as  a tool  in  the  processes  of  choosing  and  selecting 


According  to  Handy  (1970), 
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supported  Centril  and  AUport's  conclusion  that  evaluative  attitudes 
are  pervasive,  enduring,  and  generalized  traits  of  personality. 

Within  the  behavioral  sciences,  value  Is  generally  viewed  as  a 
psychological  construct  which  is  somehow  utilized  by  the  individual  and 
expressed  as  preferences,  evaluations,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  desires. 
Adorno.  FrenXel-Brunswtk,  Levinson  and  Sanford  (1950)  provide  an  In- 
depth  study  of  the  organizing  structure  of  personality.  They  conclude 
that  all  aspects  of  an  Individual's  attitudes  and  values  are  part  of 
an  organized  structure  and  are  related  in  psychologically  meaningful 
ways.  Personality  is  viewed  as  a more  or  less  enduring  organization 
of  forces  1n  the  Individual.  These  forces  or  convictions  are  not 
responses,  but  a readiness  to  respond.  Convictions  are  viewed  as  broad 
patterns  or  clusters  of  opinions,  attitudes,  and  values  and  are  an 
expression  of  deep-lying  trends  In  personality,  Adorno  at  al_.‘s  study 
establishes  the  concept  of  value  as  an  integral  part  of  personality 

Cattcn  (1954}  reviewed  techniques  for  measuring  human  values.  He 
concluded  that  desires  are  fundamental  to  values.  Catton  defined  value 
patterns  as  the  ends  desired  by  a group,  the  conditions  under  vdiich 
those  ends  are  desired,  and  the  relative  intensity  with  which  they  are 
desirad.  Inlow  (1972)  viewed  values  as  detemriners  of  behavior  which 
include  the  motivational  component  of  desire. 

Maslow's  (1954)  conception  of  value  refers  to  intrinsic  human 
needs.  He  proposes  a naturalistic  value  system  based  on  a hierarchical 
structure  of  human  motives  or  values.  According  to  Haslow,  higher-order 
values  emerge  spontaneously  as  more  fundamental  values  are  fulfilled. 
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supported  Cantrll  and  Allport's  conclusion  that  evaluative  attitudes 
are  "pervasive,  enduring,  and,  above  all,  generalized  traits  of 
personality." 

Within  the  behavioral  sciences,  value  Is  generally  viewed  as  a 
psychological  construct  which  is  somehow  utilized  by  the  individual  and 
expressed  as  preferences,  evaluations,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  desires. 
Adorno,  Frenkel-Brunswik,  Levinson  and  Sanford  (1950)  produced  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  organizing  structure  of  personality.  They  conclude 
that  all  aspects  of  an  individual's  attitudes  and  values  are  part  of 
an  organized  structure  and  are  related  in  psychologically  meaningful 
ways.  Personality  is  viewed  as  a more  or  less  enduring  organization 
of  forces  in  the  individual.  These  fortes  or  convictions  are  not 
responses,  but  a readiness  to  respond.  Convictions  are  viewed  as  broad 
patterns  or  clusters  of  opinions,  attitudes,  and  values  and  are  an 
expression  of  deep-lying  trends  in  personality.  Adorno  et  al.'s  study 
establishes  the  concept  of  value  as  an  integral  part  of  personality 

Catton  (19S4j  reviewed  techniques  for  measuring  hunan  values.  Ke 
concluded  that  desires  are  fundamental  to  values.  Catton  defined  value 
patterns  as  the  ends  desired  by  a group,  the  conditions  under  which 
those  ends  are  desired,  and  the  relative  Intensity  with  which  they  are 
desired.  Inlow  (1972)  viewed  values  as  determiners  of  behavior  which 
include  the  motivational  component  of  desire. 

Kaslow's  (1954)  conception  of  value  refers  to  intrinsic  human 
needs.  He  proposes  a naturalistic  value  system  based  on  a hierarchical 
structure  of  human  motives  or  values.  According  to  Haslow,  higher-order 
values  emerge  spontaneously  as  more  fundamental  values  are  fulfilled. 


of  Maslow'i 
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dynamic  rotivation  theory  based  upon  the  healthy  self-actualizing  human 
being.  This  humanistic  approach  links  intrinsic  needs  or  values  to 
motivatiori  (i.e.,  fulfilling  one's  potential). 

Smith  (1969)  reviewed  the  history  and  conceptual  development  of  human 
values  in  social  psychology.  The  major  focus  of  social  pscyhology  in  the 
I920‘s  and  1930's  was  on  the  concept  of  attitude;  the  1930's  and  I940's 
saw  the  development  of  sampling  techniques,  surveys  and  polling,  and 
concern  with  public  opinion;  the  1940's  and  1960's  produced  studies  in 
small  group  research  and  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  personality  theory  (e.g.,  Adorno  £t  al.,  1950).  Smith  defined 
attitudes  as  inferred  dispositions,  attributed  to  an  individual, 
according  to  which  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  action  tenden- 
cies are  organized  with  respect  to  a psychological  object.  Values  or 
valuing  is  comprised  of  persons  engaging  in  processes  of  selection  or 
choice  with  respect  to  objects.  Smith  viewed  personal  values  as  general, 
hierarchical,  important  attitudinal  components  of  a personal  philosophy 
of  life.  Personal  values  act  as  standards  of  the  desirable  and  account 
for  regularities  in  behavior.  The  value  system  of  the  individual  is 
best  described  as  a multifactor  spiral  or  behavioral  bias  which  molds 
and  dominates  the  decision-making  power  of  the  individual  (Smith,  1969). 

Kandy  (197Q)  contended  that  behavior  is  a product  of  the  organism 
and  its  environment.  This  transactional  approach  Is  based  upon  a needs 
theory.  The  organism  alms  at  restoring  equilibrium,  including  selective 
or  preferential  responses.  According  to  Handy,  the  selective-rejective 
behavioral  characteristic  of  a need  satisfaction  sequence  is  just  tdiat 


ny  behavioral  scientists 
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Schelbe  (1970)  considers  tbe  studjr  of  beliefs  and  values  to  be  a 
psycholosj'  of  isotlvation.  Sehavlor  is  a result  of  the  interaction  of 
beliefs  and  values.  Beliefs  are  like  a cognitive  map,  expectancies  of 
what  leads  to  what,  and  are  guides  to  action.  Values  refer  to  what  Is 
wanted,  best,  desirable  or  preferable,  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what 
is  "good"  among  available  alternatives.  Defining  values  does  not  explain 
behavior  but  can  be  used  to  make  behavioral  predictions.  According  to 
Scheibe,  man  is  a maximizer,  always  choosing  the  option  that  offers  the 
best  hope  of  the  highest  payoff,  maximum  behavior  potential,  or  maximum 
expected  value.  Host  complex  decisions  involve  an  array  of  apparently 

depends  upon  what  he  wants  (i.e.,  values)  and  what  he  considers  to  be 
true  or  likely  [i.e.,  beliefs)  about  himself  and  the  world  (i.e., 
psychological  ecology). 

Recent  concern  with  human  growth  and  potential  and  human  rights 
has  led  to  the  application  of  value  theory  In  education  and  personal 
development  (Kohiberg,  1966  and  1969;  Simon  aj_. , 1972],  Kohlberg 
(1966)  presents  a cognitive-developmental  approach  to  moral  develop- 
ment. Kohlberg  contends  that  moral  values  are  the  "oughts"  and 
"shoulds"  of  husian  behavior  and  that  moral  values  develop  in  orderly 
stages  related  to  cognitive  development  and  are  universal  in  sequence. 
The  levels  or  stages  of  moral  development  are  determined  by  assessing 
sophistication  in  thinking  or  ways  of  problem-solving,  "Better"  or 
higher  stages  of  moral  development  are  attained  when  a person  does  a 
better  job  of  prcblem-solving  (Kohlberg,  1969). 

A study  by  Bruner  and  Goodman  (1947)  represents  many  studies  which 
demonstrate  the  pervasive  effect  of  values  and  needs  on  motivation  and 


ning.  The  authors  focus 


related  to  perception  and 


sensation  and  found  that  the  effect  of  the  money  value  of  coins  Influences 
the  perception  of  site  (I.e.i  the  higher  the  money  value  of  the  coin,  the 
larger  the  site  perception  of  the  coin).  Numerous  related  studies  have 
dealt  with  the  effect  of  valuing  on  perception.  Bruner  and  Goodman  (1M7) 
conclude  that  value  and  need  act  as  organizing  factors  In  perception.  A 
value  orientation  serves  as  a "sensitizer,"  lowering  thresholds  for 
acceptable  stimuli  and  raising  the  thresholds  for  unacceptable  stimuli. 

Kohler  (1938)  proposes  that  valuing  was  really  an  expression  of 
the  phencmenological  world  of  the  experiencing  person.  Kohler's  concept 
of  valuing  seems  to  be  of  popular  Interest  at  present.  Simon,  Howe,  and 
Kirschenbaun  (1972)  present  an  experienclal  approach  to  the  development 
of  a personal  value  system  through  the  process  of  values  clarification. 
Simon  ^ (1972)  contend  that  a value  system  is  a way  to  systemati- 

cally handle  confusion  and  conflict.  An  individual’s  values  and  value 
orientation  will  determine  what  he  perceives,  why  he  is  motivated,  and 
how  he  will  learn,  grotv,  and  develop. 

A group  of  anthropologists,  primarily  working  with  the  Harvard 
Values  Pro.}ect  which  began  in  195Q,  have  developed  a comprehensive  theory 
of  value,  culture,  and  human  behavior  (Kluckhohn,  1951,  1982i  Kluckhohn  i 
Strodtbeck,  1961;  Taylor,  Fisher,  & Vogt,  1973).  Value  is  considered  the 
key  concept  for  integrating  the  various  social  sciences  (Kluckhohn,  1951). 
Kluckhohn  defined  values  as  a conception,  explicit  or  inplicit,  distinc- 
tive of  an  individual  or  characteristics  of  a group,  of  the  desirable 
which  influences  the  selection  from  available  modes,  means,  and  ends  of 
action.  A value  is  a way  of  acting  and  can  often  only  be  inferred  from 
observation  or  study.  Values  are  conceptions  of  what  is,  what  ought  to 


behavior 


be,  and  what  Is  desirab'e,  Values  are  learned  elerants  1n 
where  feelings  are  attached  and  which  Involve  a comnltnent  to  action. 

Values  have  an  affective  as  we1i  as  cognitive  dluienslon  (Kluckhohn,  19bii 
Kluckhohn  1 Strodtbeck,  1961). 

The  above-mentioned  anthropologists  view  values  as  both  products 
of  and  detemilnents  of  culture.  Situations  of  choice  or  selection  offer 
the  opportunity  to  study  values.  Differences  In  values  or  value  orienta- 
tion explain  why  various  cultures  adept  differently  to  the  same  problems 
or  choice  situations  (Taylor,  et  1973). 

Culture  Is  defined  as  a way  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  believing.  It 
is  that  part  of  human  life  learned  by  people  as  the  result  of  belonging  to 
some  particular  group  shared  by  others. 

Culture  consists  of  patterns,  explicit  and  Implicit,  of  and 
for  behavior  acquired  and  transmitted  by  symbols,  constituting 
the  distinctive  achievement  of  human  groups,  Including  their 
embodiments  In  artifacts;  the  essential  core  of  culture  con- 
sists of  traditional  Ideas  and  especially  their  attached  values; 
culture  systems  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  considered  as  produces 
of  action  and  on  the  other  as  conditioning  Influences  upon 
further  action.  (Kluckhohn,  1962,  p.  103) 

Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961)  developed  a theory  of  variation  In 
value  orientation  between  cultures  end  attempted  to  develop  a method  for 
cross-cultural  testing  of  this  theory,  Their  basic  assumption  was  that 
there  is  a systematic  variation  in  the  realm  of  cultural  phenomena  which 
is  both  as  definite  and  as  essential  as  the  demonstrated  systematic  varia- 
tions in  physical  and  biological  phenomena.  This  systematic  variation 
between  cultures  can  be  attributed  to  differences  In  value  orientations. 
Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  defined  value  orientations  as 

. . . complex  and  definitely  patterned  (rank-ordered)  principles, 
resulting  from  the  transactional  Interplay  of  three  analytically 
distinguishable  elements  of  the  evaluative  process  . . . the 
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cognitive,  affective,  and  directive  elements  . . . which  give 
order  and  direction  to  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  human  acts 
and  thoughts  as  these  relate  to  the  solution  of  conson  human 
problems,  (p.  14fl) 

Value  orientations  are  general  and  organized  principles  Influencing  nan’s 
behavior  and  assumptions  about  life,  a kind  of  phllosopitf  of  life. 

Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck's  study  (1961)  Investigated  five  problems 
which  they  considered  crucial  to  all  human  groups  or  cultures.  These 
problems  were  (a)  character  of  human  nature,  (b)  man’s  relationship  to 
nature,  (c)  time  orientation  or  focus  of  life,  (d)  modality  of  human 
activity,  (e)  man's  relationship  to  other  men.  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck 
developed  research  methodology  to  test  the  differences  and  similarities 
In  the  rank  ordering  of  the  value  orientation  alternatives  of  the  five 
crucial  problems  and  applied  this  methodology  to  five  cultures  in  the 
southwest  United  States.  They  found  significant  within-culture  regulari- 
ties end  significant  between-culture  differences  1n  value  orientations 
regarding  the  five  crucial  problems  considered  to  be  coirmon  to  all 
cultures  at  all  times. 

Hilton  Rokeach  (1968,  1973)  has  developed  a theoretical  framework 
for  understanding  the  nature  of  human  values.  Because  this  theory  Is 
the  basis  for  the  proposed  study.  Rokeach's  theory  of  values  and  value 
systems  will  be  discussed  in  detail  In  a separate  section. 

Values  and  value  orientations  are  preferences  of  an  Individual, 
socialized  1n  one  cultural  tradition  as  opposed  to  another,  subtly 
built  Into  a total  apperceptive  mass  through  role  expectations  imposed 
upon  him,  and  are  an  extremely  important  aspect  of  total  personality 
(Kluckhohn  t Strodtbeck,  1961).  While  values  can  explain  consistencies 
In  personality,  value  orientations  can  explain  generalized  consistencies 
or  organizing  principles  within  cultures  and  ethnic  groups. 
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The  ineasuretMiit  of  values  continues  to  be  a 
major  criticism  of  value  theory.  The  basis  of  the  problem  Is  the  lacli 
of  consensus  on  the  meaning  and  definition  of  value.  It  is  a question 
of  conceptualization,  for  value  neasurement  Is  a measure  of  conceptual 
qualities  or  expressions  of  psychological  phenomena.  Values  cannot  be 
measured  directly  but  must  be  Inferred  or  differentiated  deductively. 

Friedman  (1946)  traced  the  development  of  the  measurement  of  values 
In  the  early  stages.  Friedman  stated  that  the  major  distinction  separat- 
ing value  theories  Is  (a)  whether  or  not  value  exists  Independently  of 
persons  or  (b)  whether  value  Is  considered  to  arise  because  of  human 
beings.  Friedman  discussed  the  problem  of  definition  and  concluded  that 
the  validity  of  a value  measure  lies  In  its  ability  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  designed.  This  approach  could  Include  a variety  of 
Instruments,  each  attempting  to  measure  a variety  of  conceptual  qualities. 
At  present,  this  seems  to  be  the  status  of  measurement  In  value  theory. 

Thurstone  (19S4)  Is  generally  credited  with  the  extension  of  neasure- 
ment Into  the  field  of  ettitudes  and  values,  Thurstone  viewed  human 
values  as  essentially  subjective  and  proposed  that  a subjective  inetric 
be  developed.  Objective  measures  cannot  be  used.  Hull  (1944),  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  values  (I.e.,  striving  behavior)  can  be  objec- 
tively measured  and  subjected  to  progressive  empirical  rectification  and 
validation.  Processes  involved  In  values  and  valuation  can  be  treated 
objectively  by  the  quentitive  methodology  of  natural  science  (Hull,  1944), 
Whatever  the  approach,  a variety  of  instruments  has 
neasure  a variety  of  conceptualizations  of  value. 
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The  Allport-Vernon  Study  of  Values,  later  revisions  (Allport, 
Vernon  i Lindzey,  1960],  has  continued  to  be  the  nost  widely-used  iseasure 
of  values.  This  instrument  attempts  to  measure  the  relative  prominence 
of  six  basic  interests  in  personality  [i.e.,  general  evaluative  attitudes 
or  value  orientations).  The  six  basic  interests  are  (1)  theoretical, 

(2)  economic,  (J)  aesthetic,  (4>  social,  (5)  political,  (6)  religious. 

This  measure  is  based  on  Spranger's  (1928)  theoretical  model. 

Adorno  et  (1950)  developed  the  £ Scale,  an  instrument  designed 
to  measure  clusters  of  opinions,  attitudes,  and  values  (f.e.,  convictions 
or  expressions  of  deep-lying  trends  in  personality],  The  major  focus  of 
their  study  was  to  identify  those  patterns  of  forces  or  attitudes  cor- 
related with  prejudice  or  fascism.  A major  contribution  of  this  in-depth 
study  was  the  demonstration  of  the  superficiality  of  many  other  studies 
and  the  illustration  of  difficulties  and  problems  encountered  when  trying 
to  construct  a scale  to  measure  something  1n  the  value  realm. 

liorris  (1956)  developed  The  May  of  life  Questionnaire  in  which  13 
conceptions  of  the  "good  life"  or  alternative  ways  to  live  were  rated 
from  one  to  seven.  The  alternatives  were  what  Morris  believed  to  be 
positive,  normal,  constructive,  and  beneficial  rather  than  negative, 
abnomal,  or  destructive.  Morris  used  Thurstone's  scaling  techniques, 
factor  analysis,  and  comparisons  with  other  data.  Results  implicated 
three  basic  value  profiles.  The  major  findings  of  Morris's  studies 
tended  to  support  a field  conception  of  values  and  the  attainment  of  a 
cross-cultural  interval  scale  for  measuring  values.  However,  Handy  (1970) 
contended  that  what  is  measured  by  The  Hay  of  life  Questionnaire  is  not 
really  clear.  Again,  there  1s  the  problem  of  validity. 


Carter  (1955)  developed  the  Kolonan  Technique  for  exploring  values. 
Koloman  was  the  name  of  a "mythical  new  country"  for  which  subjects  were 
asked  to  express  their  views  on  social  values  (e.g.,  birth  control, 
labor  unions,  etc.).  Carter's  research  was  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Infomation  Agency  and  was  viewed  as  a fairly  painless  instrument 
to  investigate  culturally  different  beliefs  about  social  values, 

Carter's  instrument  attempted  to  measure  expressed  beliefs.  Kohiberg 
(1966,  1969)  presented  hypothetical  dilemtnas  involving  moral  values  and 
measured  the  sophistication  of  the  subject  in  thinking  and  problem- 
solving to  determine  the  level  and  stage  of  moral  development. 

Von  Kering  (1961)  developed  a procedure  called  the  Theme-Controlled- 
Oiscussion-Technique  which  attempts  to  account  for  psychological  and 
situational  variables  in  the  field-work  conditions  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist. Subjects  are  presented  with  conflict  situations  in  which  a 
variety  of  conflicting  values  are  inherent.  Von  Nering  contends  that 
individuals  respond  and  choose  courses  of  action  according  to  a 
hiera’-chy  of  personalized  values,  These  systems  of  valuation  are  at 
the  core  of  a culture  and  evolve  into  enduring  systems  that  guide 
conduct.  Von  Hcring's  research  has  indicated  significantly  different 
value  orientations  (i.e.,  processes  of  choosing  and  selecting  courses 
oi  action)  for  different  cultures.  Mis  in-depth  work  illustrates  the 
type  of  problem  involving  many  current  investigations  of  value  (Handy, 
1970).  The  concept  of  value  can  be  expressed  in  infinite  ways. 
Differentiation  end  classification  are  difficult. 

Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeok  (1961)  developed  a theory  of  variation 
in  value  orientations  between  cultures  and  a method  of  cross-cultural 
testing  of  the  theory.  Value  orientation  was  defined  as  a generalized 
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and  organized  pr1nc<ple  concerning  basic  hueian  oroblens  which  perva- 
sively and  profoundly  influences  man's  behavior.  They  also  developed 
a classification  of  value  orientations  based  on  assumptions  that 
(a)  There  is  a limited  number  of  cosnon  human  problems  for  which  all 
people  at  all  times  must  find  possible  solutions,  (b)  While  there  is 
variability  in  solutions  of  problems,  it  is  neither  random  nor  limitless 
but  definitely  variable  within  a range  of  possible  solutions,  (c)  All 
alternatives  of  all  solutions  are  present  in  all  societies  at  all  tines 
but  are  differentially  preferred. 

Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961)  investigated  five  problems  which 
they  considered  crucial  to  all  human  groups  or  cultures:  (a)  What  is 

the  character  of  innate  human  nature?  (b)  What  is  the  relation  of  taan 
to  nature?  (c)  What  is  the  temporal  focus  of  human  life?  (d)  What  is 
tha  modality  of  human  activity?  (e)  What  is  the  modality  of  man's 
relationship  to  other  men?  Subjects  were  interviewed  according  to 
field-study  methods  and  were  presented  a schedule  of  22  items,  each 
delineating  a type  of  life  situation  which  is  believed  to  be  cannon  to 
all  cultures  and  alternative  solutions  based  on  the  theoretically 
postulated  value  orientation  in  question  (i.e.,  tine;  solutions  pre- 
senting past,  present,  and  future-oriented  preferences;  activity: 
solutions  presenting  being  or  doing  modes  of  behavior).  Research 
methodology  tested  the  differences  and  similarities  in  the  rank 
O'daring  of  value  orientation  alternatives  to  the  five  crucial  problems 
between  five  cultures  In  the  southwest  United  States.  The  researchers 
found  signficant  within-culture  regularities  and  significant  between- 
cuTture  differences  in  value  orientations.  A recent  study  (Szapocznik, 
in  press)  has  applied  the  Value  Orientation  Scale 
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Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961)  expressed  several  concerns  about 
testing  and  research  of  values  and  value  orientations:  (a)  Items  may 
be  contaminated  by  other  Interacting  value  orientations,  (b)  There  may 
be  a loss  1n  translation  or  misinterpretation  of  meaning  on  the  instrument 
in  cross-cultural  research,  (c)  Defensiveness  may  be  involved  in  consi- 
dering crucial  life  situations  and  personal  choices,  (d)  Circularity  of 
reasoning  can  occur.  In  spite  of  these  concerns,  Kluckhohn  and 
Strodtbeck's  study  represents  a comprehensive  and  in-depth  study  of  value 

There  are  many  criticisms  about  methods  of  measurement  of  values. 

A basic  criticism  is  that  values  in  principle  cannot  really  be  measured 
because  they  are  not  entities  (Kandy,  1970)  but  hypothetical  con- 
structs, Hessick  (1975)  raised  a question  on  the  conceptual itatlon 
of  value.  He  questioned  what  was  really  being  measured.  The  validity 
of  value  measurement  can  be  likened  to  that  of  intelligence  tests, 
with  valididy  differing  according  to  the  different  concept  of  value 
which  it  attempts  to  measure.  Hessick  discussed  concepts  of  construct 
and  content  validity,  requirements  of  convergent  and  discriminant 
evidence,  and  norm  and  criterion-referenced  interpretations,  He 
suggested  the  use  of  counter-hypotheses  and  the  identification  of 
bias  in  value  measurement,  This  approach  would  help  clarify  assump- 
tions and  Ideologies  implicit  in  many  measurement  and  evaluation 
activities- 

Kitwood  and  Smithers  (1975)  criticized  current  methods  available 
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However,  they  contended 
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and  most  impressive  of  value  measures.  Although  they  believe  that  the 
Value  Survey  still  suffers  from  en  inadequate  conceptualiaation  of 
human  values,  its  simplicity  and  ready  appeal  make  it  a practical  and 
useful  instrument  in  the  measurement  and  study  of  human  values.  The 
conceptual  basis  and  research  instrument  for  the  proposed  study  is 
based  upon  Rokeach’s  theoretical  framework.  A review  of  Kilton  Rokeach's 
theory  and  reasearch  fallows, 

Hilton  Rokeach;  The  Nature  of  Human  Values 

Rokeach  (1963,  1973)  has  developed  a theory  of  values  which 
presents  a comprehensive  and  pragmatic  approach  to  studying  and  under- 
standing the  nature  of  human  values  and  the  basis  for  human  behavior. 
Rokeach  emphasizes  the  importance  of  value,  stating  that  the  concept 
of  value  is  more  central,  dynamic,  economical,  and  more  encouraging  to 
interdisciplinary  collaboration  than  any  other  concept  in  social 
psychology  (1973).  The  study  of  value  broadens  the  range  of  social 
psychology's  traditional  concerns  to  include  studies  of  education  and 
personality  development  and  change. 

According  to  Rokeach  (1968),  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values  are 
organized  together  to  form  a functionally  integrated  cognitive  system. 
Beliefs  are  inferences  made  by  an  observer  about  underlying  states  of 
expectancy.  An  attitude  Is  a relatively  enduring  organization  of 
beliefs  about  an  object  or  situation  predisposing  one  to  respond  in 
some  preferential  manner.  Value  is  a type  of  belief  centrally 
located  within  one's  total  belief  system  about  how  one  ought  or 
ought  not  to  behave  or  about  some  end-state  of  existence  worth  or  not 


obtaining. 


A belief  has  cognitive,  affective,  and  behavioral  components.  An 
attitude  is  an  organization  of  beliefs  and  a predisposition  to  respond. 

A value  is  an  expressive  function  of  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Value  seems 
to  be  a more  dynamic  concept  since  it  has  a strong  motivational  component. 
Value  is  a determinant  of  attitude  as  well  as  behavior.  Once  interna- 
lized, consciously  or  unconsciously,  values  become  a standard  or  criter- 
ion for  guiding  action,  developing  and  maintaining  attitudes.  Justifying 
action,  moral  Judgment,  and  comparing  self  with  others  (Rokeach,  1968). 

Rokeach's  (1973)  theory  of  values  is  based  upon  five  assumptions 
regarding  the  nature  of  human  values:  (a)  The  total  number  of  values 

a person  possesses  is  relatively  small,  (b)  All  men  everywhere  possess 
the  same  values  to  different  degrees  and  express  them  in  different  ways, 
(c)  Values  are  organized  into  value  systems,  (d)  The  antecedents  of 
human  values  can  be  traced  to  culture,  society  and  its  institutions, 
and  personality,  (e)  The  consequences  of  human  values  will  be  manifested 
in  virtually  all  phenomena  that  social  scientists  might  consider  worth 
Investigating  and  understanding. 

According  to  Rokeach,  the  value  concept  should  occupy  a central 
position  across  all  the  social  sciences.  Rokeach  defines  value  as  an 
enduring  belief  that  e specific  mode  of  conduct  (i.e.,  instrumental 
value)  or  end-state  of  existence  {i.e.,  terminal  value)  is  personally 
or  socially  preferable  to  an  opposite  or  converse  mode  of  behavior 
or  end-state  of  existence.  Instrumental  values  ere  beliefs  about  the 
"oughtness,"  morality,  and  competency  of  behavioral  style  (e.g., 
courageous,  honest,  obedient,  etc.),  Terminal  values  are  a kind  of 
■super  goal"  or  desired  life  style  (e.g.,  family  security,  salvation, 
a sense  of  accomplishment,  etc.), 
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Instrumental  and  terminal  values  are  Internalized,  Interrelated 
in  a values  helrarchy  (1.e.,  value  system)  and  become  determiners  of 
behavior.  According  to  Rokeach  (1973),  a value  system  Is  an  enduring 
organization  of  beliefs  along  a continuum  of  relative  Importance, 
concerning  preferred  modes  of  conduct  or  end-states  of  existence. 

People  tend  to  value  a given  belief  or  system  of  beliefs  In  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  congruence  with  their  own  belief-value  system;  end 
they  tend  to  value  people  In  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
exhibit  beliefs  or  value  systems  congruent  with  their  own.  The  con- 
grulty  principle,  as  it  is  called,  is  a basic  premise  in  social  psy- 
chology {Osgood  i Tannenhaum,  1955)  and  explains  one  theory  of  cog- 
nitive interaction  in  new  learning  and  changes  In  previously  held 
beliefs,  attitudes,  end  values. 

Values  and  value  systems  serve  several  functions  as  the  central 
organizing  framework  of  human  behavior:  (a)  Values  function  as 
standards  that  guide  ongoing  activities,  (b)  Value  systems  act  as 
general  plans  for  conflict  resolution  and  decision-making,  (c)  Values 
serve  a motivational  function  by  giving  expression  to  human  needs. 

The  relevance  of  values  to  counseling  is  obvious.  If  an  Individ- 
ual's values  and  value  system  are  considered  the  basis  for  his  behavior, 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  unique  values  and  value  conflicts 
are  essential  to  the  counseling  relationship.  Rokeach  has  developed 
the  Value  Survey  (1967),  an  Instrument  which  measures  the  relative 
Importance  of  values  (l.e.,  value  system)  for  an  Individual.  The  small 
number  of  values,  with  their  many  manifestations,  can  account 
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and  Individual  personal  1 ties.  Counselors  should  be  aware  of  the  Inter- 
action of  values  In  counseling  and  be  sensItUed  to  the  unique  value 
system  of  tne1r  clients. 

Relevance  of  Values  to  Counsellna 
Values  are  Inherent  In  the  counseling  relationship  just  as  they 
are  1n  all  huntan  behavior.  Dukes  (195&)  stated  that  psychotherapy  Is 
a study  of  values.  "The  sheer  existence  of  psychotherapy,  moreover. 
Implies  the  application  of  a value  system,  mental  disease  being  defined 
as  undesirable  and  mental  health  as  good"  (p.  32).  Rogers  09S1) 
stated  that  one  cannot  engage  In  psychotherapy  without  operational 
evidance  of  an  underlying  value  orientation  and  view  of  the  nature  of 
nan.  8oth  the  client  and  the  counselor  enter  the  counseling  relation- 
ship witn  certain  preconceived  beliefs  and  values  about  themselves  and 

The  chilosophy  of  counseling  is  an  organized  system  of  values, 
affecting  counselor  goals  and  techniques  (Patterson,  1958).  Goals  of 
counseling  can  be  considered  value  questions  concerning  what  is  desir- 
able In  behavior  and  behavior  change.  Patterson  suggested  that  the 
A.xer1can  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  through  Its  philosophy  and 
ethics,  holds  such  values  as  dignity,  freedom,  worth,  and  Individual- 
ism. Patterson  emphasized  the  right  of  the  client  to  hold  different 
values  than  those  held  by  the  counselor.  Williamson  (1958)  also 
contended  that  counseling  is  not  neutral  or  value-free.  In  addition, 
however,  Ullliamson  believed  that  the  counselor  should  take  an  active 
the  "best"  values  and  helping  the  client  to  clarify 


role  by  modeling 
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"Counseling  1s  a relationship  In  which  the  counselor  provides  the 
client  with  a coiminicating  atirosphere  that  gives  the  client  an  oppor- 
tunity to  becore  involved  In  the  discovering,  processing,  and  synthesizing 
of  values”  (Boy  & Pine,  1972,  p.  192).  Every  facet  of  counseling 
presupposes  moral  and  human  values.  Counseling,  as  one  aspect  of  living. 
Is  an  expression  of  values.  Counseling  Is  a process  In  which  the  coun- 
selor gives  a fairly  clear  picture  of  his  own  personal  concept  of  man's 
nature  and  his  function  on  earth  (Boy  i Pine,  1972).  Counseling 
should  offer  the  same  opportunity  for  the  client. 

Peterson  (1970)  states  that  the  nature  of  work  in  counseling 
Involves  a confrontation  with  value  questions  and  presents  a philoso- 
phic examination  of  the  value  questions  which  a counselor  faces  daily. 

Hs  describes  our  society  as  a "crisis  culture,”  one  of  change,  transi- 
tion, dissentlon,  and  resulting  anxiety.  In  a period  of  crisis, 
values  come  Into  sharper  focus.  In  a time  when  the  quest  for  purpose, 
meaning,  and  Identity  is  of  major  concern,  the  counselor  must  become 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  values  In  the  counseling  process.  Therefore, 
every  psychotherapist  Is  a philosopher.  Peterson  describes  therapy  as  a 
search  for  values  because  the  search  for  Identity  Is,  In  essence,  a 
search  for  one's  own  Intrinsic  authentic  values. 

Counseling  Is  an  exploration  of  values  and  related  behaviors. 

Values  determine  the  meanings  assigned  to  client  behavior  and  charac- 
teristics (Biggs  et  al_.,  1976).  The  Interplay  of  counselor  and  client 
values  is  complex,  and  the  roles  are  subtle.  The  way  a client  1s 
perceived  and  treated  (f.e.,  valued)  by  a counselor  suggests  to  the 
client  his  worth  and  potential  and  feeds  Into  his  own  self-perception 
and  evaluation  (Biggs  et  al.. , 1976).  Studies  by  Schrier  (1953)  and 
Rosenthal  (19SS)  demonstrate  the  effect  of  counselor  values  on  the 


behavior  of  clients  and  counseling  outcomes.  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's 
<1966)  classic  experiment  documents  the  pervasive  effect  of  one's  expec- 
tations end  prior  beliefs  on  other  individuals'  behavior  and  potential. 

Hhat  a person  does  Cbehavior)  depends  upon  what  he  wants  (values) 
and  what  he  considers  true  or  likely  (beliefs)  about  himself  and  his 
world.  Values  are  determiners  that  influence  choices  in  life  and 
behavior.  To  understand  human  behavior,  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
values  at  play  (Inlow,  1972;  Rokeach,  1963,  1973;  Scheibe,  1970).  A 
person  can  be  defined  by  his  beliefs  and  values.  If  counseling  is 
viewed  as  a search  for  self,  then  counseling  can  be  defined  as  an 
exploration  of  values. 

The  interaction  of  values  and  behavior  of  clients  end  counselors 
is  very  complex,  Soth  the  client  and  counselor  enter  the  counseling 
relationship  with  his/her  own  value  system.  The  values  of  the  coun- 
selor nay  be  subtle,  but  counseling  is  not  value-free  (AJzen,  1973). 
Effective  counseling  relationships  depend  upon  personality  characteris- 
tics of  both  clients  and  counselors  (Arbuckle,  1969;  Finn,  1976;  Boyd 
i Pine,  1972).  Nhen  both  counselor  and  client  have  established  a 
meaningful  and  loving  relationship,  when  the  client  has  confidence  in 
the  counselor  and  ongoing  mutual  trust  exists,  then  both  can  benefit 
from  the  open  and  honest  sharing  of  values  (Biggs  e^^.,  1976), 

Counselors  must  recogniae,  understand,  and  accept  the  existence 
of  differing  values  in  the  counseling  process.  If  values  function 
as  standards  to  guide  action,  general  plans  to  resolve  conflict  and 
make  decisions,  and  as  expression  of  human  need,  it  is  essential  that 
the  counselor  understand  his  client's  phenomenological  frame  of 
reference  (e.g.,  value  system).  Values  are  a part  of  functioning 
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people,  and  developing  a sensitivity  to  their  existence  and  their 
Influence  on  behavior  is  a vforthy  Investiiient  for  the  counselor  who 

of  counseling  (Boy  and  Pine.  1972).  The  following  section  reviews 
research  on  various  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  and  should  provide 
useful  data  for  counselors  desiring  to  be  more  understanding  of  and 
sensitive  to  their  ethnlcally-different  clients. 

Differentiating  Variables  of  Tthnlc  Croups 

Several  studies  have  attempted  to  differentiate  and  measure  unique 
characteristics  of  various  ethnic  groups.  This  section  Includes  studies 
In  fields  of  anthropology,  sociology,  and  psychology  and  will  be  United 
primarily  to  studies  involving  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  Americans. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  collect  data  on  Cuban  innlgrants  since  Cubans 
make  up  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  Hispanic  sample  in  the  study. 

A study  by  Parsons  and  Sh1ls  (1951)  Investigated  cultural  aspects 
of  action  systems  or  systems  of  value  and  attempted  to  differentiate 
value  orientation  patterns  for  several  cultures.  Their  findings 
Indicated  that  Spanish-AmeHcans  tend  toward  what  they  classify  as  the 
'iDiiiinent  quality  perfection  Ideal."  That  1s,  they,  on  the  average, 
value  harmonious  and  accepting  adaptation  to  a given  situation,  “making 
the  most  of  It,"  or  a kind  of  fatalism.  Anglo-Americans,  in  contrast, 
favor  the  "transcendent  achievement  ideal"  which  values  directional 
activity  toward  achievement  of  universally-defined  goals  and  the 
requisite  performance. 

Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck's  study  (1961)  found  important 
differences  in  the  rankings  of  value  orientation  alternatives  between 
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five  sub-cultures  in  the  United  States  (i.e.,  Spanish-Anericsn,  Honon. 
Texan-Fainer,  Zuni  Indian,  and  Rimrock  Savaho).  Their  research  indi- 
cated that  Spanish-R!7ericans  were  significantly  nbre  ind1vidua1istica1ly 
oriented  in  their  time  reference,  subjugated  to  nature  in  their  beliefs, 
and  "being"  rather  than  "doing"  in  their  activity  orientation. 

Schwartz's  study  (1971)  compared  values,  value  orientations,  and 
achieve.nent  among  Hexican-American  and  Anglo  youth.  Findings  indicated 
that  low  educational  attainment  was  related  to  a "mirror  image"  of  the 
dominant  Anglo  culture  (i.e.,  present,  not  future  oriented;  being  rather 
than  doing;  subjugation,  not  mastery  over  situation).  These  were  the 
dominant  value  orientations  of  the  Mexican-Americans  in  the  study. 

Anglos  expressed  a faith  in  mankind  and  optimism  in  the  future  whereas 
Hexidan-Americans  were  more  expressive,  particularistic,  and  fatalistic. 
Hoviever,  Schwartz  cautioned  not  to  generalize  to  all  members  of  a 

Hanaster  and  Ahgmada  (1971)  compared  cultural  values  of  adolescents 
in  Argentina,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Chicago  by  moans  of  the  Uses  Test.  They 
found  that  Argentinians  scored  significantly  higher  on  hedonistic  and 
benevolent  response  patterns;  Puerto  Ricans  scored  higher  on  instru- 
mental and  malevolent  responses,  and  adolescents  in  Chicago  scored 
significantly  higher  on  status  and  aesthetic  response  patterns. 

Castaheda,  James,  and  Robbins  (1974)  describe  the  value  clusters 
of  Hexican-Americans.  They  maintain  a strong  identification  with  the 
family,  community,  and  their  ethnic  group.  The  focus  is  on  pride  for 
tne  family  and  not  for  the  individual,  cooperation  and  not  competition. 
Hexican-Americans  tend  to  personalize  interpersonal  relationships. 

They  have  a coimitment  and  sensitivity  to  others  and  seldom  ask  for 
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half  but  expect  to  be  Intuitively  understood,  Ilexlcan-Anerlcans  maintain 
an  extended  and  supportive  kinship  pattern  within  a differentiated  social 
anvlropnent.  There  are  extensive  and  clear  status  and  role  definitions 
within  the  Mexican-Anerican  subculture.  Age  and  sex  roles  demand 
specific  responsibilities  and  expectations.  Identification  with  the 
Mexican-Catholic  (I.e.,  Mestizo}  Ideology  reinforces  certain  values 
(e.g.,  convention,  fatalism,  and  guilt).  The  differentiating  variables 
ere  many,  resulting  In  a uniquely  different  value  system  and  perceptual 
world  for  an  individual  of  this  ethnic  minority. 

Padilla  and  Ruiz  (1973)  describe  normative  behaviors  of  Hispanic 
Americans.  They  emphasize  that  what  the  dominant  American  culture  may 
view  as  deviant  (and  therefore  bad  or  wrong]  may  very  well  be  encour- 
aged and  valued  behavior  within  a subgroup  (e.g.,  hearing  voices, 
Machisro,  etc.).  Padilla  and  Ruiz  conclude,  however,  that  many 
behavior  patterns  of  ethnic  minorities  are  related  to  a subculture  of 
poverty  rather  than  to  ethnic  background  (e.g..  Job  insecurity,  1cw 
educational  achievement,  etc.). 

Studies  by  Azacarate  (1970),  Balbona  (1970),  Casa1  (1970),  Fagen, 
Brody,  and  O'Leary  (1968),  and  Lopaz  (1968)  provide  sociological  data 
on  the  status  of  Cuban  exiles  In  the  United  States.  More  than  700,000 
Cuban  Innigrants  have  come  to  the  United  States  since  the  coranunlst 
government  takeover  In  1959,  with  an  estimated  500,000  residing  in 
Florida,  predominantly  In  the  Dade  County  area.  Many  were  self-imposed 
exiles,  believing  that  they  would  return  to  their  homeland  In  the  near 
future.  The  socio-economic  background  of  Cuban  Inmlgrants  has  changed 
over  the  years  from  a predominantly  professional  and  white-collar 
segment  of  Cuban  society  In  the  early  years  of  limiigratlon  to  the 


predaninantly  low-lr 


unskilled  limlgt 


rants  at  present.  Many 
exiles  have  expressed  anxiety  and  helplessness  v.'hen  confronted  with  the 
Ainerican  culture,  listing  language  and  comunication  and  economic  pres- 
sures as  their  greatest  problems.  Levels  of  acculturation  or  assimila- 
tion vary  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  Cuban  conr, unity  and  degree  of 
social  interaction  with  other  groups. 

Acculturation  seems  slowest  where  there  are  large  groups  to  support 
and  reinforce  cultural  values  and  traditions  (Casals,  1970),  for  example, 
in  Hiami,  Florida.  Assimilation  takes  place  faster  for  immigrants  from 
pre-exile  urban  residences  and  those  with  more  children.  In  summary, 
the  data  indicate  that  Cubans  comprise  a large  ethnic  group  in  the  United 
States  and  have  tended  to  remain  in  the  south  Florida  area.  Their  socio- 
economic makeup  has  become  more  stratified  over  the  years. 

Dowd  (1966)  conducted  a comparative  study  of  attitudes,  goals, 
and  values  between  hegro-fciierlcan,  white-American,  and  Cuban  refugee 
groups  in  Miami,  Florida.  He  used  a self-anchoring  scaling  technique 
which  included  open-ended  interviews  and  a 10-point  assessment  scale. 

He  found  significant  sub-cultura1  differences  in  attitudes  and  values 
related  to  (a)  family,  (b)  neighborhood,  (c)  school,  (d)  peers,  and 
(b)  future.  White  Americans  were  more  concerned  with  material  aspects 
of  neighborhood  and  school  (e.g..  physical  appearance,  air  conditioning, 
etc.).  Cubans  valued  interpersonal  relationships  with  neighbors  and 
friends  as  more  important.  Hegroes  were  more  concerned  with  quiet 
neighborhoods  and  clean  streets.  Both  whites  and  blacks  were  con- 
cerned with  "school  spirit"  while  Cubans  were  not.  White  Americans 
desired  high  salaries  and  success  in  the  future  while  Cubans  stressed 
having  children  and 


family  ties.  According  to  Dowd,  Cubans  seemed 
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be  rare  positive  and  optimistic  In  their  views  and  had  niore  positive 
self-concepts  and  perceptions  of  their  families.  The  findings  of  this 
study  could  be  seriously  questioned  due  to  the  date  of  the  research 
and  the  changing  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  more  recent  Cuban 

Britain  and  Abad  (1974)  investigated  field  Independence-dependence 
of  Cuben-Amerlcan  high  school  students.  Instruments  for  the  study 
Included  Hidden  Figures.  Draw-a-Person  Test,  and  Rotters  Internal- 
External  Locus  of  Control  Scale.  Results  Indicated  that  Cuban  students 
were  basically  field  dependent;  therefore,  Britain  and  Abad  concluded 
that  Cuban  society  does  not  foster  autonomy  or  field  independence-  A 
study  by  Concha,  Garcia,  and  Perez  (1975)  investigated  cooperative 
and  competitive  modes  of  behavior  among  Cuban  and  Anglo-American  10-. 
13-,  and  17-year  olds.  They  found  a significant  effect  for  nation- 
ality. Cubans  demonstrated  significantly  more  competitive  behavior 
while  Arglo-Americans  tended  toward  cooperation.  This  is  In  contrast 
with  many  studies  which  infer  the  cooperative  nature  of  Hispanic 
subcultures.  It  was  suggested  that  social  reinforcement  from  the  Cuban 
conrunity  for  competitive  or  aggressive  behavior  might  be  an  expression 
of  the  push  for  acculturation, 

Klovekorn,  Madera,  and  Nardone  (1974),  three  school  counselors, 
discussed  values  and  characteristics  of  the  Cuban  child.  They  describe 
Cuban  students  as  out-go1ng.  warm,  expressive,  talented,  versatile, 
resourceful,  eager  to  learn,  respectful  toward  authority,  and  striving 
for  attention.  This  indicates  an  affective  orientation  toward  life. 
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Tnerefore,  they  recormend  new  techniques  and  approaches  for  dealing 
with  this  ethnic  group  (e.g.,  guidance-learning  centers  and  milieu 
counseling). 

Szepocznik  et  al..  (in  press)  have  conducted  a recent  study  to 
differentiate  the  Cuban  value  structure.  Their  investigation  was 
based  on  the  conceptual  franework  of  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck  (1961). 
Results  indicated  that  Cubans  were  oriented  toward  the  present  tine 
and  toward  lineality  in  relationships  and  subjugation  of  nature, 
Anglo-Anericans  favored  individuality,  mastery  over  nature,  future- 
time  orientation,  and  endorsed  idealized  human  values.  Cubans  expressed 
a greater  need  for  approval,  field  dependence,  and  a sensitivity  to 
social  pressure.  They  tended  to  accept  present  situations  (i.e., 
fatalism)  and  favored  doing  over  being.  The  results  In  the  activity 
realm  (i.e.,  doing  vs.  being)  are  in  contrast  to  the  Hispanic  value 
orientation  indicated  by  the  Kluckhohn-Strodtbeck  study.  Further 
research  is  needed  which  includes  comparative  studies  of  the  distinct 
ethnic  groups  within  the  overell  Hispanic  population  in  the  United 
States. 

Inlow  (1972)  Identified  Western  (1.e.,  American)  values  as 
(a)  the  rationalist  tradition  or  value  of  the  Intellecti  (b)  the  Judeo- 
Christian  Ethic  of  belief  In  ultimate  purpose;  (c)  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition  of  individuality,  liberty,  and  equality;  and  (d)  pragmatic 
faith,  confidence  in  success  and  achievement.  Results  from  a study 
by  Rokeach  (1973)  indicated  that  adult  Americans  rank  a world  at 
peace,  family  security,  freedom,  happiness,  and  self-respect  as 
their  most  important  terminal  values  or  desired  end-states  of  exis- 
tence. Americans  also  ranked  being  honest,  ambitious,  responsible, 


forgiving,  and  broad-minded  as  their  most  Important  Instrumental  values 
or  desired  nodes  of  conduct.  The  national  sample  was  composed  of  665 
na1es  end  744  females  who  were  adminstered  Roheach's  Value  Survey. 

Rokeach  and  others  have  made  nany  other  comparisons  using  the  Value 
Survey  (e.g.,  sex,  nationality,  occupation,  race,  socloeconcoilc  status, 
etc.).  A study  by  Feather  and  Hutton  (1974)  found  significant  differ- 
ences In  value  systems  between  New  Guineans  and  Australians.  Feather 
(1972)  co;ii?ared  value  systems  and  school  achievement  of  Australian 
students.  Australian  value  systems  were  similar  In  most  ways  to 
Nestorn  or  American  values.  Nhu  Chuong  (1976)  compared  value  systems 
between  Americans  and  Vietnamese  and  subgroups  within  these  cultures 
and  found  that  Vietnamese  were  more  concerned  about  security  while 
Americans  were  more  concerned  about  Individual  freedom. 

Sikula  and  Lemlech  (1976)  conducted  a study  which  compared  black 
and  white  teachers'  value  systems  using  Roksach's  value  theory  and 
method  of  measurement.  Results  Indicated  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  on  seven  of  the  terminal  values  and  10  of  the 
Instrumental  values.  Blacks,  more  than  whites,  valued  the  terminal 
values  of  a comfortable  life,  equality,  and  family  security.  Uhites, 
on  the  other  hand,  valued  a sense  of  accomplishment,  a world  of  peace, 
pleasure,  and  salvation  more  highly  than  did  blacks.  Blacks,  more  than 
whites,  valued  the  instrumental  values  of  courage,  honesty.  Independence, 
Intelligence,  and  self  control.  Whites  valued  logic,  obedience,  polite- 
ness, responsibility,  and  loving  more  than  blacks.  The  most  outstanding 
difference  concerned  the  value  ranking  of  courage;  blacks  ranked  It 
fourth,  and  whites  ranked  it  17th.  Sikula  and  Lemlech  concluded  that 
blacks  still  struggle  for  what  whites  take  for  granted  and  that  they 


Intelligent,  and  fndependE 


that  they  nuist  be  couregenus. 
to  obtain  what  they  want.  The  value  profile  of  blacks  seems  to  reflect 
the  traditional  A-nerican  ideals  of  the  past. 

The  counselor  must,  if  he  is  to  be  effective,  make  a concerted 
effort  to  understand  the  cultural  makeup  of  his  clients.  This  must  not 
be  merely  effectual  understanding  but  accurate  cognitive  understanding 
of  the  total  milieu  of  different  cultural  groups  (Hittmer,  1971). 

Stone  and  Shertzer  (1971)  emphasized  the  ii^sortance  of  recognizing 
cultural  and  value  differences  between  ethnic  minorities.  Each  sub- 
culture fosters  the  development  of  its  own  characteristic  patterns  of 
attitudes,  values,  and  personality  traits.  Kupferer  and  fitzgerald 
(1971)  discussed  the  influence  of  culture  and  society  on  behavior  and 
attitudes.  However,  they  also  stressed  the  importance  of  individual 
and  situational  differences  and  influences  in  relation  to  behavior. 

Palomares'  (1971)  definition  of  culture  includes  the  following 
aspects  Of  behavior:  language,  diet,  ethics,  costuming,  and  social 
patterns.  He  believed  that  counselors  should  experience  and  familarize 
themselves  with  the  ’’magic  components"  that  make  a culturally  diverse 
society  exciting  and  productive.  Castaneda,  James,  and  Robbins  (1974) 
state  that  one’s  ethnic  makeup  helps  determine  his  language,  heritage, 
cognition,  motivation,  and  values.  An  individual’s  culture  Is  a real 
and  solid  world  which  tells  him  how  to  think,  feel,  and  how  to  learn. 

We  need  to  recognize  and  accept  differing  cultural  values  - not  as  a 
disadvantage  but  as  a unique  component  of  the  personality  of  an 
individual , 


Inplications:  Values,  Coiitisellnq.  and  Ethnic  Groups 

Kerabers  of  ethnic  minorities  are  caught  between  two  worlds  with 
colliding  values.  Differences  in  values  and  value  systems  among  various 
ethnic  minorities  are  infinite,  especially  when  considering  individual 
differences  as  well.  Ethnic  minorities  experience  rejection,  frustra- 
tion, futility,  and  alienation  as  they  attempt  to  survive  in  the  pre- 
dominantly white,  middle-class  society  of  the  United  States. 

However,  ethnic  minorities  are  beginning  to  demand  respect  and 
acceptance  as  unique  and  worthy  individuals.  The  needs  of  ethnic 
minorities  are  obvious,  Implications  for  counseling  clear.  Counselors 
should  be  aware  and  accepting  of  differing  values,  recognizing  values 

Minority  group  views  are  often  that  counseling  Is  a waste  of 
time;  that  counselors  are  deliberately  shunning  minority  students 
into  dead-end,  non-academic  programs  regardless  of  potential,  prefer- 
ences cr  ambitions;  that  counselors  are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
students  and  the  coraunity;  that  counselors  do  not  seem  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  time  in  working  with  minorities:  that 
ccunselors  are  sometimes  arrogant  and  contemptuous;  that  counselors 
do  not  accept,  respect,  and  understand  cultural  differences;  that 
counselors  do  not  know  themselves  and  how  to  deal  with  their  own 
hang-ups  (Pine,  1970;  Vontress,  19E9},  In  short,  many  counselors  are 
viewed  as  insensitive  and  unaware  and  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
client  or  themselves. 

Most  counseling  approaches  reflect  a middle-class  or  possible 
upper-class  bias.  Counseling  theories  have  evolved  from  experiences 
and  studies  with  middle-class  and  upper-class  clients  in  therapy. 
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Ises  3 serious  question  as  to  the  relevance  and  appropriateness 
current  counseling  processes,  however.  Pine  (1970)  contends 
that  If  counselors  simply  "practiced  what  they  preached"  about  human 
relationships  (e.g..  openness,  honesty,  and  acceptance),  then  the  number 
of  legitimate  complaints  about  counseling  would  be  markedly  reduced. 
Effective  counseling  of  minority  group  members  requires  that  the  coun- 
selor be  aware  and  understanding  of  both  himself  and  his  client,  their 
values  and  value  conflicts,  and  that  the  counseling  process  be 
reexamined  and,  If  necessary,  redefined  and  restructured. 

Counselors  must  first  of  all  know  and  accept  themselves  before 
they  can  be  free  to  accept  and  understand  their  client's  world 
(Arbuckle,  1969;  Rousseve,  1969;  Berdle,  1976).  There  is  a need  for 
counselor  sel F-eppra1sal  and  awareness  (Vontress,  1969;  Pine,  1970; 
Palomares,  1976).  Counselors  must  become  more  sensitive  and  aware  of 
their  own  cultural  life  style  or  value  system  and  be  able  to  sense  the 
unique  potentialities  In  those  clients  who  differ. 

Kupferer  and  Pitzgerald  (1971),  hcGraw  (1971),  Adkins  (1972), 
and  a symposium  sponsored  by  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  (1974)  are  representative  of  the  concern  and  respect  for 
ethnic  minorities  on  the  part  of  the  counseling  profession.  Divergent 
backgrounds  and  conflicting  values  often  make  ft  difficult  for 
Individuals  of  ethnic  subgroups  to  decide  who  they  are,  what  they  are, 
and  where  they  fit.  Aragon  and  UllbarH  (1975)  view  cultural  differ- 
ences not  as  disadvantages  but  as  alternative  life  styles  and  values. 
Perrone  (1973)  calls  for  "cultural  pluralism"  and  personalization  In 
our  society.  He  believes  that  we  should  accept  and  encourage  valuing 
with  dignity. 


diversity,  emphasizing  diversity 
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The  Importance  of  values  In  counseling  ethnic  minorities  is 
obvious.  Counselor  and  client  values  are  inherent  in  the  counseling 
relationship  as  in  any  human  interaction  although  the  interaction  nay 
be  complex  and  often  subtle.  The  counseling  process  itself  is  an 
exploration  of  values  {i.e.,  needs  and  behaviors  of  the  client).  To 
be  effective,  counselors  must  first  authenticate  themselves  (i.e.,  be 
real  and  genuine).  They  must  differentiate  and  clarify  their  own  system 
of  values  which  facilitates  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  differing 
values  of  clients.  This,  then,  allows  the  counselor  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  psychological  oppenness,  allowing  the  client  recognition  and 
respect  as  a unique  and  worthwhile  human  being. 

Conclusion:  Rationale  for  the  Study 
To  be  effective,  counseling  must  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  clients.  This  study  deals  specifically  with  clients 
of  ethnic  subgroups.  Values  and  value  systems  constitute  a very 
Important  set  of  client  characteristics  which  need  to  be  considered 
in  developing  more  effective  approaches  and  treatment  In  counseling. 
Knowledge  of  value  systems  can  provide  a conceptual  framework  for  the 
developrnent  of  therapeutic  models  matched  to  particular  life  styles 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Hypotheses  Tested 

Three  major  and  five  minor  hypotheses  were  tested  1n  the  study  to 
Investigate  the  similarities  and  differences  In  value  systems  among 
black,  Hispanic,  and  white  Americans.  Comparisons  by  sea  and  the  inter- 
action of  sex  and  ethnic  group  were  also  explored.  The  following  null 
hypotheses  were  tested  1n  the  Investigation: 

Hi  — There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value  systems 
among  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites,  as  measured  by 
Rokeach's  Value  Survey. 

Hg2  — There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value  systems 
between  males  and  females,  as  measured  by  Rokeach's 
Value  Survey. 

H 3 — There  are  no  significant  differences  In  value  systems 
resulting  from  the  Interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex 
(i.e.,  among  black  males,  black  females,  Hispanic  males, 
Hispanic  females,  white  males,  white  females),  as 
measured  by  Roxeach's  Value  Survey. 

A.  There  are  no  significant  differences  ir.  value 
systems  between  black  males  and  black  females. 

B.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  between  Hispanic  males  and  Hispanic  females. 

C.  There  are  no  significant  differences  In  value 
between  white  males  and  white  females. 


systems 


0.  There  are  no  significant  Oifferences  in  value 
systems  among  black  oialesi  Hispanic  males,  and 

t.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  value 
systems  among  black  females,  Hispanic  females, 
and  white  females. 

Population  and  Sa.vole 

The  population  for  the  study  consisted  of  students  enrolled  at 
Hillsborough  Coamunity  College,  Tampa,  Florida.  Hillsborough  Coimunity 
College  is  an  open-door  post-secondary  education  Institution  in  an 
urban  center.  It  has  several  campuses  locateo  throughout  the  county. 
The  population  of  the  college  is  composed  of  meny  ethnic  groups,  pre- 
dominantly Anglo-American,  black-American,  and  Hispanic-American, 
Hillscorough  Cormunity  College  offers  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
{university  parallel  or  transfer  curriculum).  Associate  of  Science 
degree  {technical-occupational  curriculum],  and  a Certificate  of 
Proficiency  program. 

The  sample  population  identified  for  the  study  was  composed  of 
students  enrolled  in  English  connunication  or  writing  courses  at  Hills- 
borough Coimunity  College.  Since  all  three  curricula  have  English 
requirements.  English  classes  comprised  a representative  cross-section 
of  all  degree-seeking  students  enrolled  at  the  college.  Subjects  for 
the  study  consisted  of  students  enrolled  in  IS  classes  randomly 
selected  from  a listing  of  all  English  course  offerings  for  all  campus 
locations  for  the  Winter,  1978,  school  term.  The  course  listing 
included  all  levels  and  areas  of  required  English  courses  (i.e.  develop 
mental  English,  business  English,  and  college-parallel  English). 


A total  of  330  students  participated  In  the  study  of  which 


were  males  and  196  females.  The  ethnic  composition  was  as  follows: 

(a)  black;  121  or  36.7J;  (b)  Hispanic;  74  or  Z2.4S;  (c)  white;  128 
or  38. 8t;  (d)  Indian.  Oriental,  other:  7 or  2. IS.  There  were  24 
black  males  and  97  black  females,  34  Hispanic  males  and  40  Hispanic 
females,  and  72  white  males  and  56  white  females.  Responses  from 
hlack,  Hispanic,  and  white  ethnic  groups  (total  « 323)  were  used  in 
the  study. 

Research  Design 

The  study  was  a descriptive  (Isaac  and  Michael,  1971)  or  exploratory 
method  of  research.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  accumulate  a data 
base  or  to  describe  phenomena  rather  than  explain  relationships  or  make 
predictions.  This  study  attempted  to  systematically  describe  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  values  and  value  systems  among  blacks, 
Hispanlcs,  and  whites;  males  and  females;  and  the  Interaction  between 
ethnic  group  and  sex. 

Instruments 

Subjects  participating  In  the  study  were  assessed  through  the  use 
of  Rokeach’s  Value  Survey  (1967),  a simple  method  for  measuring  human 
values.  It  consists  of  two  lists  of  values,  18  terminal  values  (I.e., 
end-states  of  existence)  and  18  instrumental  values  (i.e.,  nudes  of 
behavior).  Respondents  ranked  each  set  of  18  values  In  order  of  their 
importance.  The  Value  Survey  required  approximately  15-20  minutes  to 
complete.  Form  0 of  the  Value  Survey,  which  employed  a gummed  label 
technique,  was  used  in  the  study.  This  technique  gave  the  Value 
Survey  a highly  motivating,  game-like  quality  that  was  superior  to 
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the  usual  paper-and-penci1  tests  of  values  due  to  a higher  completion 
rate  (Rokeach,  1973). 

Reliability  of  the  instrument  (I.e.,  total  value  systems  as 
measured  by  the  Value  Survey)  was  determined  by  correlating  the  rank- 
ings from  test-retest  date.  The  median  reliabilities  obtained  for 
various  college-age  samples  ranged  from  .6S  to  .80  (Rokeach,  1973). 

Tne  validity  of  Rokeach's  theory  of  values  and  the  Value  Survey  has 
been  Investigated  In  several  studies. 

Mahoney  and  Katz  (1976)  analyzed  the  factor  structure  of  the 
Rokeach  Value  Survey.  College  students’  value  structures  were  sub- 
jected to  rank  correlation  and  factor  analysis.  Thirteen  factors 
emerged  which,  when  subjected  to  varinax  rotation,  yielded  polar  value 
clusters  demonstrating  significant  congruence  with  findings  from  pre- 
vious research  on  values  and  value  systems.  Mitchell  (1976)  used  an 
empirical  model  of  the  organization  of  Rokeach's  value-attitude  system 
to  determine  the  Internal  consistency  of  the  system,  its  structure  and 
components.  Correlational,  factor,  and  multiple  regression  analysis 
Indicated  appreciable  evidence  for  the  Internal  consistency  of  the 
value-attitude  system  and  a factorial  structure  congruent  with  Rokeach's 
theoretical  conceptions.  Kitwood  and  Snithers  (1975)  have  concluded 
that  the  Rokeach  Value  Survey  is  the  latest  and  most  Impressive 
measure  of  human  values. 

An  Information  Sheet  (Appendix  A)  was  designed  to  provide  the 
date  necessary  to  classify  the  participants  according  to  ethnic  group 
and  sex.  Other  demographic  data  were  included  on  the  Information  Sheet 
in  order  to  (a)  desensitize  subjects'  reactions  to  classification  by 
ethnic  group  and  (h)  provide  data  for  other  categories  of  classification 


additional  research  be  desired.  The  Ir 


ductfon  (Appendix  B)  was  designed  to  openly  and  honestly  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  the  procedure  for  collection  of  data.  The 
Introduction  also  includes  the  student's  consent  to  participate  in 
the  study. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  procedures  for  collecting  data  for  the  study  were  carried  out 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  need,  purpose,  and  methodology  of  Che  study  were  presented 
to  appropriate  administrators  at  Hillsborough  Conmunity  College. 

2.  After  administrators  approved  the  study,  a meeting  was  con- 
ducted to  explain  the  study  to  counselors  and  student  services  steff 
members  who  had  been  selected  to  go  into  classes  and  collect  data. 

3.  Fifteen  English  classes  were  randomly  selected  using  a table 
of  random  numbers  (Lindgren,  1975}  and  according  to  the  method  described 
in  the  previous  section  on  population  and  sample.  Classes  were  randomly 
assigned  to  counselors  and  staff  members  who  particpated  in  the  study. 

A.  The  following  procedures  were  implemented  in  each  class: 

(a)  Students  were  given  the  Introduction  to  the  study  (Appendix  B)  by 
a counselor  or  staff  member.  Students  signed  the  space  indicating  their 
consent  if  they  were  going  to  participate  in  the  study,  (b)  Students 
completed  the  Infomiation  Sheet  (Appendix  A),  (c)  Students  coi^leted 
the  Rokeach  Value  Survey.  Fonr  D (Appendix  C).  When  finished,  students 
placed  the  Introduction  and  Information  Sheet  inside  the  survey  booklet, 
(d)  When  everyone  had  finished  the  Value  Survey,  the  counselor  or 
staff  member  collected  survey  booklets  and  thanked  the  class  for  their 
participation. 
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5.  3dU  were  collected  fro.n  e11  15  desses  and  classified 
according  to  ethnic  group  and  sex. 

Analysis  of  Data 

Xonparaoietric  procedures  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  data  based 
on  the  use  of  rank-ordered  responses  on  the  Value  Survey.  No  notion 
of  eouidistance  between  points  or  categories  on  the  scale  was  assucned, 
only. a notion  of  rank-order.  Sonparar^tric  techniques  require  far 
fewer  assuniptions  about  population  data  (Pophan  i Sirotnlk,  1967). 

Since  subjects  were  classified  according  to  the  broad  categories  of 
ethnic  group  and  sex  and  ordinal  rank-order  data  were  used  for  analysis, 
nonparanetric  statistics  were  utilized  in  the  study. 

The  rank-order  listing  of  the  18  instrumental  values  and  18 
teminal  values  on  the  Rokeach  Value  Survey  was  used  for  analysis. 

A value  system  is  the  hierarchical  system  or  rank-ordering  of  the 
values  according  to  their  relative  importance.  It  was  the  value 
systen  (i.e.,  rank  order  of  values)  of  (a)  blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
whites,  (b)  males  and  females,  and  (c)  black  males,  black  females, 
Hispanic  rales,  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  white  females  that  were 
compared  to  determine  similarities  and  differences  in  value  systems 
among  tite  subgroups. 

Responses  on  the  Rokeach  Value  Survey  were  classified  according 
to  ethnic  group  and  sex.  Comparisons  were  made  based  on  the  research 
hypotheses.  A median  score  for  the  ranking  of  each  value  was  deter- 
mined for  each  of  the  subgroups  in  the  sample.  Median  scores  v^ere 
used  as  the  measure  of  central  tendency  in  order  to  account  for  the 
often  skewed  responses  to  be  expected  with  ranking  data.  It  was  the 
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median  rank  score  of  each  value  (I.e.,  18  terminal  values  and  18 
instrumental  values)  for  each  of  the  subgroups  that  was  used  in  the 
statistical  analysis  of  data. 

The  nonparametric  Median  Test  (Siegle,  1956)  was  used  as  the  main 
test  of  statistical  significance.  The  median  test  is  a x*  of 
the  significance  of  difference  between  the  numbers  of  persons  in  two 
nr  more  subgroups  who  score  above  and  below  the  group  median.  It  is 
a procedure  for  testing  whether  it  is  probable  that  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent groups  [not  necessarily  the  same  size)  have  been  drawn  from 
populations  with  the  same  median.  In  this  study  the  median  test  was 
used  to  test  agreement  among  subgroups  in  the  rank-order  of  values 
(i.e.,  value  systems)  and  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  distribution 
of  each  value  for  each  of  the  subgroups  in  the  sample,  A two-tailed 
test  of  significance  was  used  to  determine  the  level  of  significance. 
The  level  of  significance  designated  for  this  study  was  the  .01  level 
of  significance. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  utilized  ccmputer  prograiming 
methods  from  the  statistical  package  developed  by  Hie,  Hull,  Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner,  end  Bent  [1975).  Subprogram  crosstabs  computed  and 
displayed  the  variables  according  to  the  designated  subgroup  being 
investigated  (e.g.,  sex,  ethnic  group).  Each  cross-tabulation  was  a 
joint  frequency  distribution  of  cases  according  to  two  or  more 
classificatory  variables.  The  joint  frequency  distributions  of 
value  rankings  were  statistically  analyzed  by  several  tests  of  sig- 
nificance to  determine  whether  or  not  the  subgroups  were  statistically 
independent.  Other  descriptive  data  (e.g.,  measures  of  central 
tendency)  were  also  computed.  As  stated  previously,  the  median  rank 


score  of  ench  value  for  each  subgroup  mss  used  for  analysis.  A 
composite  rank  was  also  determined  Hhich  indicated  the  relative 
position  of  a particular  value  in  the  total  hierarchy  of  the  value 

A program  designed  to  compute  the  liedian  Test  as  a test  of 
statistical  significance  was  also  utilized  (Hie  et  al.,  1975).  This 
determined  whether  or  not  the  median  rank  of  each  value  of  two  groups 
being  compared  was  the  same.  This  method  combined  the  two  groups,  and 
the  overall  median  was  determined.  A 2 X 2 contingency  table  of  scores 
above/at  or  below  the  median  vs.  the  groups  was  obtained.  From  the  cell 
totals  and  marginals,  a test  statistic  was  computed.  When  the  total 
number  of  cases  was  greater  than  30,  a x*  statistic  was  computed!  other- 
wise, Fisher's  exact  procedure  was  used  to  compute  the  significance  level. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  presented  and  explained  utilizing 
frequency  distributions,  median  ranks,  composite  ranks,  and  a statis- 
tical test  of  significance  (i.e..  Median  Test)  for  each  of  the  18 
tenninal  values  and  18  instrumental  values.  These  statistics  are 
based  on  comparisons  of  subgroups  as  previously  stated  in  the 
research  hypotheses. 

limitations  of  the  Study 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  establish  a data  base  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  three  ethnic  groups  included  In  the  study. 
However,  results  of  the  study  should  be  applied  with  caution.  Since 
the  sample  was  controlled  for  educational  level  and  place  of  residence, 
results  may  not  be  truly  Indicative  of  the  overall  ethnic  groups. 

Rokeach  (1973)  has  found  in  some  studies  that  there  are  greater  differ- 
ences between  eductional  levels  and  socioeconomic  status  than  are  found 


Mhen  comparing  different  ethnic  groups  matched  for 


variables. 


Therefore,  some  differences  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  when  comparing 
the  entire  population  or  a representative  sample  of  each  ethnic  group. 
The  Hispanic  sample  is  weighted  toward  Cuban  ethnic  extraction  {i.e. ■ 

45  of  the  74  Hispanics  were  Cuban),  and  it  is  hypothesized  that  the 
Cuban  cultural/psychological  makeup  is  different  than  other  Hispanic 
groups  in  the  United  States  that  have  traditionally  been  studied  {i.e., 
Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans).  Therefore,  results  of  this  study 
should  be  used  with  caution  and  may  not  ba  applicable  to  other  distinct 
groups  within  the  Hispanic  population. 

To  be  effective,  counseling  must  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  clients.  Results  of  this  study  could  be  used  by 
counselors  to  develop  counseling  procedures  and  treatment  compatible 
with  life-styles  and  value  systems  of  clients. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  OP  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  systematically  describe  the 
results  of  the  study  which  compared  the  similarities  and  differences 
in  value  systems  among  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  connunity  college 
students.  The  selection  of  conrunity  college  students  for  the  popula- 
tion and  sample  is  an  attempt  to  derive  a representative  cross-section 
of  individuals  from  all  areas  and  levels  of  American  culture.  The  use 
of  Rokeach's  Value  Survey  (19S7)  provides  the  means  to  quantify  and 
measure  value  systems  and  to  statistically  analyze  and  compare  data  from 
various  subgroups.  Research  findings  are  presented  relative  to  the 
research  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  III  (i.e.,  comparisons  of  value 
systems  according  to  ethnic  group,  sex,  and  interaction  of  ethnic  group 
and  sex}.  Results  provide  descriptive  data  on  the  relative  importance 
of  values  (i.e.,  value  systems)  for  American  blacks,  Mspanics,  and  whites. 

Results  of  the  study  are  presented  using  median  scores  and  composite 
ranks  of  values  to  describe  and  quantify  the  data.  The  nonparametric 
Keoian  Test,  described  in  Chapter  111,  is  used  as  the  main  test  of 
statistical  significance  in  comparing  value  systems  of  various  subgroups 
in  the  study.  Frequency  distributions  of  terminal  and  Instrumental 
value  rankings  for  all  subgroups  compared  in  the  study  are  presented  in 
Appendices  D - Q.  The  frequency  distributions  are  useful  in  observing 
the  irregular  or  heavily  skewed  nature  of  the  nonparametric  ranked  data. 
For  example,  in  Appendix  F the  distribution  of  rankings  for  both  males 
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females  on  Wo  value  sal  vatic 


bitnodal. 


low  in  importance 


females  tend  to  rank  salvation  as  very  high  or  very  1 
rather  than  near  the  middle  in  the  hierarchy  of  terminal  values  even 
though  salvation  has  a median  score  of  13.906  for  males  and  10.385 
for  females. 

In  comparing  value  rankings  it  should  be  noted  that  the  median  score 
and  composite  rank  of  a value  may  not  always  be  consistent.  The  composite 
rank  is  used  to  simplify  the  description  of  data  and  does  not  enter  into 
the  statistical  analysis  of  the  data.  However,  the  composite  rank  serves 
to  show  the  relative  position  of  a particular  value  in  the  total 
hierarchy  of  values  and  is  useful  in  comparing  the  relative  Importance  of 
a value  across  groups.  Overall  comparisons  of  terminal  and  instrumental 
value  rankings  in  order  of  importance  for  all  subgroups  are  presented  In 
Appendices  R - X.  These  charts  give  a visual  presentation  of  each  group's 
value  hierarchy. 

The  .01  level  of  significance  is  used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
groups  differ  significantly  in  their  ranking  of  a particular  value. 

Many  values  appear  to  have  a relative  difference  in  ranking  when  com- 
paring group  medians  and  composite  ranks  and  are  indeed  near  the  .01 
level,  but  only  those  values  which  are  statisticaily  significant  at  the 
.01  level  are  considered  to  be  relatively  different  in  importance  for 
We  groups  being  compared.  Both  similarities  and  differences  in  value 
systems  are  explored  since  it  is  an  understanding  of  the  total  value 
system  Wat  helps  explain  the  motivation,  needs,  and  desires  of  a 


particular  group. 
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Ethnic  Sroup 

This  section  sutnarlzes  srailarlties  and  differences  in  value 
systems  enong  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  cominity  college  students. 

When  comparing  all  three  ethnic  groups,  12  terainal  and  instrumental 
values  show  statistically  significant  differences  among  blacks, 

Hispanics,  and  whites.  Tables  1 and  2 present  the  terminal  and  instru- 
mental value  rankings  for  the  three  ethnic  groups. 

When  comparing  ethnic  groups,  the  teraiinel  values  of  a sense  of 
accoralishment.  a world  at  peace,  family  security,  happiness,  inner 
harmony,  pleasure,  and  wi sdom  discriminate  significantly  among  blacks, 
Kispanlcs,  end  whites.  Using  composite  rinks  for  comparisons,  the 
largest  difference  in  terminal  value  rankings  is  found  in  family  security 
which  blacks  rank  (1)  and  Hispanics  and  whites  rank  (5)  and  (6), 
respectively.  Other  major  discriminators  are  a sense  of  accomplishment 
which  hispanics  rate  higher  (8j  than  do  blacks  (10)  and  whites  (13) 
and  inner  harmony  which  Hispanics  (7)  and  whites  (8)  rank  higher  than 
do  blacks  (12). 

The  instrumental  values  of  clean,  honest.  Inaginative.  independent, 
and  obedient  discriminate  significantly  among  blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
whites.  The  largest  difference  in  instrumental  values  is  found  for  the 
value  clean,  which  blacks  rank  (1)  and  Hispanics  and  whites  rank  (16) 
and  (15),  respectively.  Another  major  difference  between  ethnic  groups 
is  with  the  ranking  of  independent,  which  blacks  rank  (7)  while  both 
Hispanics  and  whites  rank  independent  (12).  A 2 X 2 comparison  of 


ethnic  groups  yields  the  following  results: 


Table 


Tenr1na1  Value  Medians,  Composite  Ranks,  and 
Statistically  Significant  Differences 
for  eiacks,  Hispanics,  Mhites 


Value  Blacks  Hispanics  Mhites  £ 


A Comfortable 

Life  9.136  {9) 

An  Exciting 

Life  13.500  (15) 


A Sense  of 

Acconplishment  9.944  (10) 


A World  at 
Peace 


A World  of 
Beauty 

Fa-mily  Security 
Freedom 


IBS  (13) 
350  (4) 

3 (1) 
839  (6) 
714  (5) 
278  (12) 
357  (8) 


National 

Security 

Pleasure 

Salvation 


Self-Respect 


479  (18) 
100  (16) 


Social 

Recognition 

True  friendship 
Wisdom 


14.333  (17) 
8.111  (7) 
4.469  (2) 


9.200  (10) 
12.563  (15) 
9.000  (8) 
11.063  (12) 

13.750  (16) 
9.875  (11) 
6.538  (5) 
5.214  (3) 
5.429  (4) 
8.708  (7) 
9.143  (9) 

15.500  (18) 
11.400  (13) 
13.864  (17) 
4.417  (1.2) 

12.083  (14) 
7.409  (6) 
4.417  (1.2) 


9.682  (10)  

12.500  (15)  

11.250(13)  .004 
8.714  (9)  .002 

12.115  (14)  — • 

10.885  (12)  

7.857  (6)  .000 

5.429  (1)  

7.125  (3)  .007 

8.167  (8)  .004 

8.071  (7)  

14.875  (18)  

13.000  (16)  .002 

10.833  (11)  

6.100  (2)  

14.800  (17)  

7.389  (5)  

7.227  (4)  .004 


Note;  Flgur 


with  composite  ranks 


Table  2 


In$trumenta1  Value  Medians,  Coaipostte  Ranks,  and 
Statistically  Significant  Pifferences 
for  Blacks,  Hispanics,  Whites 


Value  Blacks  Hispanics  Whites  P 


fcnb'<tious 

Broadrninded 

Capable 

Cheerful 

Clean 

Courageous 

Helpful 


Independent 

Intellectual 

Logical 

Loving 

Obedient 

Polite 

Responsible 

Sel f-Controlled 


6.000  (3) 
7.714  (6) 

10.350  (14) 

9.875  (13) 
3.607  (1) 
9.200  (9) 

8.000  (8) 

9.400  (10) 
5.611  (2) 

14.292  (17) 
7.719  (7) 

11.875  (15) 
13.250  (16) 

6.400  (4) 
15.679  (18) 

9.679  (11) 
7.542  (5) 
9.850  (12) 


8.833  (7) 
7.167  (4) 
10.250  (11) 

8.500  (5) 

12.000  (16) 

11.000  (14) 

9.500  (9) 
10.786  (13) 

3.278  (1) 
11.750  (15) 

10.500  (12) 
10.143  (10) 
13.367  (13) 
6.214  (2) 
13.333  (17) 
9.300  (8) 
6.27S  (3) 
8.786  (5) 


7.700  (4) 

8.217  (5) 

9.700  (8)  — - 

10.125  (10,11)—- 
11.333  (15)  .000 

10.833  (13)  — - 

9.833  (9)  

10.125  (10,11) 

2.786  (1)  .000 

12.833  (17)  .000 

10.500  (12)  .000 

9.643  (7)  

12.500  (16)  - — 

4.667  (2) 

15.033  (18)  .000 

10.944  (14)  

6.(»0  (3)  

8.500  (6) 


ilote:  figures  shown  are  niedlans, 


composite 


in  parentheses. 


Blerts 


Hispanic 


Blacks  place  a higher  value  than  do  Hispanics  on  feinilv  security 
and  being  clean  and  Independent.  On  the  other  hand,  Hispanics  consider 
inner  harmony,  pi easure.  and  being  imadinati ve.  obedient,  and  honest 
significantly  more  important  than  do  blacks.  A total  of  eight  value 
rankings  differentiate  blacks  and  Hispanics  when  comparing  the  relative 
importance  of  values  within  their  value  systems. 

Blacks  and  Whites 

Blacks  value  family  security,  wisdom,  and  being  clean  eno  independent 
more  highly  than  do  whites.  Whites,  however,  consider  a world  at  peace. 
inner  harmony,  and  being  honest  significantly  crore  Important  than  do 
blacks.  Blacks  and  whites  differ  significantly  on  their  rankings  of 
seven  values. 

Hispanics  and  Whites 

Hispanics  rank  the  values  of  family  security  and  happiness  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  do  whites.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  though 
the  median  rank  of  happiness  for  Hispanics  (5.429)  is  significantly 
higher  then  that  of  whites  (7. 125).  the  composite  ranks  show  that  it 
is  also  important  to  whites  (3)  as  well  as  Hispanics  (4).  The  ranking 
of  only  two  of  the  36  values  differentiates  Hispanics  and  whites. 

Understanding  similarities  as  well  as  differences  in  value  systems 
among  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites  is  also  of  importance.  Ranking  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  terminal  value  hierarchy  of  all  three  ethnic 
groups  are  the  values  wisdom,  self  respect,  freedom,  and  happiness. 
Ranking  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  terminal  value  hierarchy  are  the 
values  national  security,  social  recoonition.  pleasure,  and  an  exciting 
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life.  The  instruinental  values  honest,  loving,  and  responsible  are 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  value  hierarchy.  Obedient,  logical . and 
Imaginative  are  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  instrumental  value 
hierarchy. 

When  comparing  value  systems  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites, 
research  findings  indicate  relative  similarities  in  the  ranking  of  24 
out  of  a possible  36  values.  However,  there  are  significant  differences 
in  the  ranking  of  12  values  among  the  three  ethnic  groups.  Therefore, 
the  null  hypothesis  (H  I),  as  presented  in  Chapter  III,  is  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  research  findings.  Interpretation  of  results  will  be 
presented  in  Chapter  V. 

This  section  sumarlzes  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
male  and  female  coimnunity  college  students.  When  comparing  males  and 
females,  six  terminal  and  instrumental  values  show  statistically  signi- 
ficant differences  between  the  two  groups.  Tables  3 and  4 present  the 
terminal  and  instrumental  value  rankings  for  males  and  females. 

According  to  comparisons  by  sex,  the  terminal  values  of  savalation 
and  self-respect  discriminate  between  males  and  females.  Females  rank 
sel f-respect  (1)  with  a median  of  4.500  as  compared  to  males  who  rank 
it  (7)  with  a median  of  8.200.  Females  also  rank  sal vation  higher  than 
do  males,  with  a composite  rank  of  (11)  for  females  as  compared  to  (17) 
for  males.  The  similarity  in  rankings  of  terminal  values  is  interestlrig. 
When  comparing  males  and  females,  16  of  the  18  values  have  composite 
ranks  that  coincide  within  three  levels  of  the  value  hierarchy.  There- 
fore, when  ethnic  group  is  not  differentiated,  there  seems  to  be  a high 


females  for  terminal  vali 


Table  3 


Termfna!  Value  Medians,  Composite  Ranks,  and 
Statistically  Significant  Differences 
for  Hales  and  Females 


A Comfortable  Life 
An  Exciting  Life 

A Sense  of 
Accomplishment 

A World  at  Peace 
A World  of  Beauty 
Equality 
family  Security 
Freedom 

Mature  Love 
national  Security 

Salvation 
Self-Respect 
Social  Recognition 
True  Friendship 
Hi sdom 


9.094  (8) 
11.850  (14) 

9.188  (10} 
9.182  (9) 
13.556  (15) 
10.000  (IZ) 
6.400  (2) 
5.700  (1) 
6.893  (3) 
9.816  (11) 
7.677  (6) 
14.607  (18) 

11.750  (13) 
13.906  (17) 

8.200  (7) 

13.750  (16) 
7.600  (5) 
7.500  (4) 


9.800  (10)  

13.300  (15)  

11.000  (13)  

10.595  (12)  

12.060  (14)  

9.500  (9)  

5.143  (3) 

5.571  (4) 

6.083  (5)  

8.929  (8)  

8.763  (7)  

15.792  (18)  

13.326  (16)  

10.385  (11)  .010 

4.500  (1)  .000 

13.722  (17)  

7.865  (6)  

4.708  (2)  


note:  Figures  shown 


i,  with  composite 


in  parenthe 


Tjble  4 


Instrumental  Value  Medians,  Composite  Ranks,  and 
Statistically  Significant  Differences 
for  Hales  and  Fenales 


Value 

Mttious 

Broadminded 

Capable 

Cheerful 

Clean 

Courageous 

Forgiving 

Helpful 

Honest 

Imaginative 

Independent 

Intellectual 

Loving 

Obedient 

Polite 

Responsible 

Self-Controlled 


Males 
5.289  (2) 
9.000  (6) 

10.500  (12) 
11.625  (15) 
9.611  (8) 
10.944  (13) 
11.667  (16) 
9.929  (11) 
3.143  (1) 
11.423  (14) 
9.583  (7) 
9.865  (9) 
13.237  (17) 
6.400  (3) 
15.094  (18) 
9.900  (10) 
6.577  (4) 

7.500  (5) 


8.423  (6) 

7.500  (5) 
9.947  (12) 
9.025  (8) 

9.500  (11) 
9.444  (9) 
7.435  (4) 

10.409  (14) 
4.708  (1) 
13.733  (17) 
8.550  (7) 
11.643  (15) 
12.550  (16) 

5.462  (2) 
14.789  (18) 
10.321  (13) 

7.000  (3) 

9.462  (10) 


medians. 


composite  ranks  in  parentbese 


Inaolnative  di; 


between  males 


females.  Mali 


(2)  significantly  higher  as  compared  to  females  (6)  also  Imaainative  (14) 
higher  than  do  females  (17).  Females,  however,  believe  being  forgiving 
(4)  is  more  important  than  do  males  (16)  as  well  as  cheerful  (8)  when 
compared  to  males  (15).  It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  Median 
Test  did  not  indicate  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level,  a com- 
parison of  the  composite  ranks  of  intellectual  and  sel f-con trolled 
indicates  a difference  of  6 and  5 levels,  respectively,  between  males 
and  females  in  their  value  hierarchy.  Hales  rank  intellectual  (9) 
while  females  rank  it  (15).  Hales  also  rank  self-controlled  (5)  as 
more  important  than  do  females  (10). 

There  appears  to  be  great  similarity  in  value  systems  between  males 
and  females  when  ethnic  group  is  not  differentiated.  Ranked  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  terminal  value  hierarchy  for  both  males  and  females  are 
the  values  family  security,  wisdom,  and  freedom.  Ranked  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  terminal  value  hierarchy  are  the  values  national  security 
and  social  recognition.  Comparing  instrumental  values  of  both  males 
and  females,  honest,  loving,  and  responsible  are  at  the  top  of  the 
value  hierarchy  and  obedient  and  logical  at  the  bottom  of  the  value 

Although  males  and  females  are  in  relative  agreement  on  the  impor- 
tance of  30  values,  research  findings  indicate  significant  differences 
in  six  of  the  value  rankings.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  (H.?),  as 
presented  in  Chapter  III,  is  rejected.  Interpretation  of  results  will 


lnt«ract1on  of  Ethnic  Gr 


TMs  section  reviews  research  findings  which  investigate  the 
interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex  when  conparirg  value  systems  of 
various  groups.  Six  subgroups  are  identified  in  the  study  (i.e. . 
black  na1es,  black  females,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white 
males,  white  females),  and  comparisons  of  value  systems  are  made  based 
on  the  research  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  III,  When  comparing 
a11  six  subgroups,  10  terminal  values  and  nine  instrumental  values 
(i.e.,  a total  of  19,  or  over  half  of  the  values  under  study)  show  sta- 
tistically significant  differences  amcng  the  value  hierarchies  of  the 
six  subgroups.  Table  S and  Table  6 present  the  terminal  and  instrumental 
value  rankings  for  the  six  subgroups. 

The  terminal  values  of  a sense  of  accomplishment,  a world  at  peace. 
equality,  family  security,  happiness,  inner  harmony,  pleasure,  salvation. 
self-respect,  and  wisdom  are  ranked  significantly  different  in  impor- 
tance aniong  black  males,  black  females,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females, 
white  rales,  and  white  females.  Composite  ranks  for  a sense  of  accom- 
plishment range  from  (3)  for  black  males  to  a rank  of  (14)  for  white 
females.  A world  at  peace  is  ranked  highest  by  white  males  (5)  and 
lowest  by  Hispanic  males  (14)  and  black  males  and  black  females  (13). 
Eoualitv  is  considered  significantly  more  Important  by  black  females 
(4)  than  by  the  other  five  subgroups.  Family  security  is  most  impor- 
tant to  black  females  (1),  black  males  (2),  and  Hispanic  males  (2). 
Hispanic  males  rank  happiness  (1)  significantly  higher  than  do  the 
other  subgroups.  The  value  inner  harmony  ranges  from  (3)  for  white 
ferales  down  to  (15,  16,  17)  for  black  males.  PI easure.  which  ranks 


highest  by  black  males  (10) 
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and  Hispanic  females  {11)  and  lowest  by  black  females  (17).  Black  and 
white  females  rank  salvation  at  (10)  as  compared  to  ranks  of  (15). 

(16).  (17)  for  black  males,  Hispanic  males,  and  Hispanic  females.  The 
value  self-respect  demonstrates  great  variation,  ranging  from  (1)  for 
Hispanic  females  and  (2)  for  both  black  females  and  white  males  down  to 
a rank  of  (11)  for  Hispanic  males  and  (12)  for  black  males.  Hi sdom  is 
considered  much  more  important  by  black  males  (1)  and  Hispanic  females 
(2)  than  it  Is  to  male  Hispanics  (10).  In  sumiary.  the  relative  lnpor- 
tance  of  10  terminal  values  desnonstrates  significant  difference  among 
the  six  subgroups  classified  by  ethnic  group  and  sex. 

The  instrumental  values  of  ambitious,  capable  . cheerful,  clean. 
honest,  imaoinative.  independent,  obedient,  and  self-controlled  are 
ranked  significantly  different  among  black  males,  black  females, 
Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  and  white  females. 
Ambitious  is  ranked  highest  (2)  by  Hispanic  males,  white  males,  and 
black  females  and  significantly  lower  by  the  other  groups.  Black 
males  (5)  and  Hispanic  males  (6,  7)  consider  the  value  capable  as 
more  important  than  do  tha  other  groups,  Cheerful  is  ranked  highest 
by  Hispanic  females  (5)  and  lowest  by  Hispanic  males  (15).  The  value 
cl ean  is  ranked  significantly  more  important  by  black  females  (1)  than 
by  any  other  group.  Although  being  honest  is  considered  important  by 
all  groups,  it  receives  a significantly  higher  ranking  by  Hispanic 
females  (1)  with  a median  rank  of  2.A33.  Imaginative  ranges  from  (7) 
for  black  males  to  (17)  for  black  females,  white  males,  and  white 
females.  Slack  females  rank  independent  significantly  higher  (6)  than 
do  the  other  five  groups.  Although  obedient  is  ranked  low  by  all  Six 
groups,  it  is  considered  the  significantly  more  important  by  Hispanic 


Indies  (14]. 


isitler  the  value  self-controlled  as  sfsnlfi- 


cantly  more  important  (4)  than  do  the  other  five  groups,  In  sunnaryi 
the  six  subgroups  classified  by  ethnic  group  end  sex  compared  in  the 
study  vary  significantly  on  the  ranking  of  nine  of  the  18  instrumental 
values. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  similarities  as  well  as  differences 
in  value  systems  when  comparing  various  groups.  The  terminal  values  con- 
sidered important  by  all  six  subgroups  are  freedom,  family  security. 
happiness,  wisdom,  and  true  friendship.  In  contrast,  national  security. 
social  recoonition.  salvation,  pleasure,  and  a world  of  beauty  art 
ranked  consistently  lower  by  all  Six  subgroups.  The  instrumental  values 
considered  most  important  by  all  six  subgroups  are  honest,  loving,  and 
responsible.  The  least  desirable  Instrumental  values  ere  obedient, 
Imaoinati ve.  and  looical. 

Although  17  values  are  ranked  somewhat  similarly  in  importance 
by  the  six  subgroups  in  the  study  (i.e..  black  males,  black  females, 
Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  white  females),  over  half 
of  the  values  (i.e.,  19}  are  ranked  significantly  different  among  the 
six  subgroups.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  (H.3),  as  presented  In 
Chapter  III,  is  rejected  on  the  basis  of  research  findings. 

There  are  many  significant  differences  in  value  systems  resulting 
from  the  interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex.  Comparisons  were  made  to 
determine  exactly  where  the  significant  differences  occurred  In  the 
value  systems  and  specifically  between  which  groups.  Following  are 
research  findings  sunmarized  according  to  the  five  minor  hypotheses 
designed  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex  and 
the  effect  on  value  systems. 


BUck  Hall 


Black  Femali 


There  are  significant  differences  1n  the  ranking  of  four  values 
when  conparlng  the  terminal  and  Instrumental  value  systems  of  black  males 
and  black  females.  The  greatest  difference  between  black  males  and  black 
females  appears  In  the  ranking  of  the  Instrumental  value  Imaql native, 
which  males  rank  (7)  and  females  rank  (17).  Other  significant  differences 
result  from  the  ranking  of  the  terminal  values  Inner  harmony,  salvation, 
and  self-respect.  Black  females  consider  all  three  values  to  be 
significantly  more  Important  than  do  black  males,  Comparing  black 
females  to  black  males,  the  composite  ranks  for  each  of  the  values 
are  (12)  to  (15,  16,  17)  for  Inner  harmony.  (10)  to  (15,  16,  17)  for 
salvation,  and  (2)  to  (12)  for  self-respect.  Therefore,  the  null 
hypothesis  (Hj^3A)  Is  rejected  since  research  has  shown  there  are  signi- 
ficant differences  in  value  systems  between  black  males  and  black  females. 

Hispanic  Hales  and  Hispanic  Females 

There  are  six  value  rankings  which  are  significantly  different 
between  Hispanic  males  and  Hispanic  females,  This  is  a greater  number 
of  differences  than  when  comparing  black  males  and  females  or  white 
males  and  females  who  only  differed  significantly  on  four  value  rankings. 
Hispanic  males  rate  ambitious  as  relatively  more  important  (2)  than  do 
Hispanic  females  (9).  Hales  also  rate  independent  higher  (10)  than  do 
females  (14).  Hispanic  females,  on  the  other  hand,  rate  self  respect, 
wisdom,  a world  at  peace,  and  cheerful  significantly  higher  than  do 
Hispanic  males.  Comparing  Hispanic  females  to  Hispanic  males  the 
composite  ranks  of  the  differentiating  values  are  (1)  to  (11)  for 
self-respect.  (2)  to  (10)  for  wisdom.  (9.  10)  to  (14)  for  a world  at 
peace,  and  (5)  to  (15)  for  the  instrumental  value  cheer 
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findings  reject  the  nul!  hypcthesis  (H^SB)  since  there  are  significant 
difference:  in  value  systems  between  Hispanic  males  and  Hispanic 
females. 

White  Hales  end  White  Females 

White  males  and  white  females  differ  significantly  in  their 
ranking  of  four  values.  Hales  rank  the  terminal  value  a world  at  peace 
significantly  higher  (5)  than  do  females  (11).  Kales  also  consider 
the  instrumental  value  of  sel f-controlled  as  relatively  more  Important 
(4)  than  do  females  (13).  Females  rank  the  instrumental  values  capable 
and  cheerful  significantly  higher  than  do  males.  Females  have  a com- 
posite rank  of  (8}  for  capable  as  compared  to  (IS)  for  males,  and  (7) 
for  cheerful  as  compared  to  (14)  for  males.  The  null  hypothesis  (Hjj3C) 
is  rejected  since  research  has  shown  there  are  significant  differences 
in  value  systems  between  white  males  and  white  females. 

Black  Wales,  Hispanic  Hales,  and  White  Hales 

Twelve  value  rankings  differentiate  black  males,  Hispanic  males, 
and  white  males.  The  terminal  values  an  exciting  life,  a world  at 
peace.  Inner  harmony,  a sense  of  accomplishment,  family  security,  and 
self-respect  have  significantly  different  rankings  among  the  three 
subgroups.  Significant  differences  also  occur  in  the  ratings  of  the 
instrumental  values  obedient,  imagi native,  and  self-controlled.  Two 
by  two  comparisons  of  value  rankings  and  ses/ethnic  groups  are  made 
to  detennine  exactly  where  significant  differences  occur  and 

Comparing  black  males  and  Hispanic  males  the  terminal  values  an 
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nalue  obedient  are  ranked  significantly  different  by  the  two  subgroups. 
Black  males  consider  an  exciting  life  relatively  more  important  (11) 
than  do  Hispanic  males  (15).  and  blacks  rank  a world  at  peace  signifi- 
cantly  higher  (13)  than  do  Hfspanics  (14).  Although  the  composite  ranks 
of  the  two  groups  for  a world  at  peace  appear  to  be  almost  the  sane,  it 
is  the  analysis  utilizing  median  ranks  that  determine  statistical 
Significance  (i.e.,  median  rank  of  10.750  for  blacks  compared  to  12.400 
for  Hispanics).  Hispanic  males  rank  inner  harmony  significantly  higher 
(7)  than  do  black  males  (15,  16.  17),  and  the  instrumental  value 
obedient  is  higher  for  Hfspanics  (14)  than  for  blacks  (18).  In  suratary, 
four  value  rankings  demonstrate  significant  differences  in  value  systems 
between  black  males  and  Hispanic  males. 

Comparing  black  males  to  white  males  the  terminal  values  a sense 
of  aceomplishrient.  a world  at  peace,  inner  harmony,  and  self-respect 
are  significantly  different  in  rankings.  The  instrumental  values 
imaginative  and  sel f-eon trolled  are  also  ranked  significantly  different 
by  black  and  white  males.  Black  males  rank  a sense  of  accomplishment 
Significantly  higher  (3)  than  do  white  males  (11).  Blacks  also  rank 
imaginative  higher  (7)  than  do  whites  (17).  White  males  consider  being 
self-controlled  as  significantly  more  important  (4)  than  do  black  males 
(13,  14).  Whites  also  rank  self-respect  higher  (2)  than  blacks  (12), 
a world  at  peace  higher  (6)  to  (13).  and  inner  harmony  higher  (10)  as 
compared  to  blacks  (15,  16,  17).  A total  of  six  value  rankings  differ- 
entiate black  males  and  white  males. 

There  ere  only  two  significant  differences  in  value  rankings  when 
comparing  Hispanic  males  and  white  males.  Hispanic  males  rank  family 
security  significantly  higher  (2)  than  do  white  males  (6).  White  males. 
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on  the  other  hand,  consider  se1 f-respect  relatively  more  important  (2) 
than  do  Hispanic  males  (11).  It  appears  that  value  systems  of  Hispanic 
and  white  males  are  more  congruent  than  among  other  sex/ethnic  groups. 

Although  black  males,  Hispanic  males,  and  white  males  are  relatively 
similar  In  their  rankings  of  27  terminal  and  instrumental  values,  the 
three  subgroups  differ  significantly  In  the  ranking  of  nine  values. 
Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  {H  30)  Is  rejected  since  research  has 
shown  there  are  significant  differences  In  value  systems  among  black 
males,  Hispanic  males,  and  white  males. 

Black  Females,  Hispanic  Females,  and  White  Females 

Eighteen  value  rankings  differentiate  black  females,  Hispanic 
females,  and  white  females.  The  terminal  values  family  security. 
eouality.  o1 easure.  self-respect,  and  inner  harmony  have  significantly 
different  rankings  among  the  three  subgroups.  Significant  differences 
also  occur  In  the  ratings  of  the  Instrumental  values  ambitious. 
capable,  cheerful,  clean,  honest,  inaqinative.  and  independent.  Two 
by  two  comparisons  of  value  rankings  and  sex/ethnic  groups  are  made 
to  determine  exactly  where  significant  differences  occurred  and  between 
which  groups. 

Ten  value  rankings  differentiate  black  females  and  Hispanic  females. 
The  terminal  values  eaualitv.  family  security,  pleasure,  and  self- 
respect  ere  ranked  significantly  different  by  the  two  subgroups.  The 
instrumental  values  amhiti ous.  cheerful . clean,  honest.  Imaginative  . 
and  independent  are  also  ranked  significantly  different  by  black  and 
Hispanic  females.  Black  females  rank  equality  (5).  family  security 
(I),  ambitious  (2),  clean  (1).  and  independent  (6)  significantly 


higher  then  do  Hispanic  females  who  rank  eauality  (13),  family  security 
(5),  ambitious  (5),  clean  (18),  and  Independent  (H).  Hispanic  females, 
on  the  other  hand,  consider  pi eesure  (11)  and  self-respect  (1)  signifi- 
cantly more  important  than  do  black  females  who  rank  them  (17)  and  (2). 
respectlyely.  Even  though  comparisons  of  median  scores  yield  a signifi- 
cant difference  In  the  ranking  of  self-respect  for  the  two  subgroups, 
the  composite  ranks  demonstrate  a difference  of  only  one  leyel. 

Hispanic  females  rank  being  cheerful  (5),  honest  (1),  and  Imaoinatlve 
(10)  significantly  higher  than  do  black  females  who  rank  them  (13),  (3), 
and  (17).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  greatest  nwidjer  of  differences 
in  value  systems  among  sex/ethnic  groups  occur  when  comparing  black 
females  and  Hispanic  females. 

Black  females  and  white  females  differ  in  their  rankings  of  six 
values.  Significant  differences  occur  In  the  ranking  of  the  terminal 
value  family  security  and  the  Instrumental  values  ambitious,  capable, 
clean.  iTOqinatIve.  and  Independent.  Black  females  rank  family  security 
significantly  higher  (1)  than  do  white  females  (6).  Black  females  also 
consider  being  ambitious  (2),  clean  (1),  and  independent  (6)  signifi- 
cantly more  important  than  do  white  females  who  rank  them  (10),  (14), 
and  (12),  respectively.  In  comparison,  white  females  rank  being  capable 
(8)  and  Imaginative  (17)  significantly  higher  than  do  black  females  who 
rank  than  (14)  and  (17).  Although  the  composite  rank  for  imaoinatlve 
(17)  is  the  same  for  both  groups,  the  medians  differ  significantly  with 
13.2S0  for  white  females  and  15.036  for  black  females.  Black  and  white 
females  differ  more  in  their  beliefs  about  desired  behavior  than  in 
desired  life  goals. 
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There  are  only  two  value  rankinga  which  differentiate  Hispanic 
tervales  and  white  females.  Hispanic  females  rank  self-resaect  (1)  signi- 
ficantly higher  than  do  white  females  (4).  White  females,  on  the  other 
hand,  value  Inner  harmony  (3)  more  highly  than  do  Hispanic  females  (7). 
When  comparing  females  as  well  as  males.  It  appears  that  the  value 
systems  of  Hispanics  and  whites  are  more  congruent  than  among  other 
sex/ethnlc  groups. 

Although  black  females,  Hispanic  females,  and  white  females  are 
relatively  similar  in  their  rankings  of  24  terminal  and  Instrumental 
values,  the  three  Subgroups  differ  significantly  in  the  ranking  of  12 
values.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  (H.3E)  Is  rejected  since 
research  has  shown  there  are  significant  differences  In  value  systems 
among  black  females,  Hispanic  females,  and  white  females. 

Investigating  the  interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex  and  the 
relationship  to  value  systems  differentiates  additional  and  varied 
significant  differences  among  subgroups  as  contrasted  with  comparisons 
based  only  on  ethnic  group  or  sex.  It  can  be  determined  that  both  sex 
end  ethnic  group  are  Important  when  attempting  to  understand  the  value 
systems  of  the  six  subgroups  In  the  study  {i.e.,  black  males,  black 
females,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  white  females], 
Results  of  the  study  are  interpreted  In  Chapter  V.  Limitations  of  the 
study,  Implications,  and  recommendations  of  the  study  are  also  presented 
in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUWWRY 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Investigate  the  sinnaritles  and 
differences  In  value  systems  among  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  conmjnity 
college  students.  Comparislons  of  value  systems  by  sex  and  the  Inter- 
action of  ethnic  group  and  sex  were  also  explored.  The  study  was  deve- 
loped in  response  to  a concern  about  the  effectiveness  of  counseling 
with  ethnic  minorities  and  the  current  lack  of  research  data  regarding 
differentiating  variables  of  ethnic  subgroups.  The  study  gathered  and 
analyzed  descriptive  data  about  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  value  systems 
which  can  be  used  by  counselors  to  develop  a greater  sensitivity  to  and 
understanding  of  minority  group  clients. 

Values  and  value  systems  constitute  a very  important  set  of  client 
characteristics  which  need  to  be  considered  in  developing  more  effective 
approaches  and  treatments  in  counseling.  Values  and  value  systems  form 
the  central  organizing  framework  for  human  behavior  (Rokeach,  19&6, 
1973).  A value  is  an  enduring  belief  that  an  end-state  of  existence 
(i.e,,  terminal  value)  or  specific  mode  of  behavior  {i-b->  instrumental 
value)  is  personally  or  socially  preferable  to  converse  end-states  of 
existence  or  modes  of  behavior.  Terminal  and  instrumental  values  are 
internalized  and  interrelated  in  a hierarchy  of  values  (i.e.,  value 
system).  A value  system  is  an  enduring  organization  of  beliefs  along  a 
continuum  of  relative  importance  concerning  preferred  end-states  of 
rred  modes  of  behavior. 
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existence  or  prefer 


value  systems  function 


Values  and  value  systems  function  as  standards  that  guide  ongoing 
activities  or  behavior  and  act  as  general  plans  for  conflict  resolution 
and  decision-making.  Values  serve  a motivational  function  by  giving 
expression  to  human  needs.  Knowledge  of  value  systems  among  various 
ethnic  groups  provides  a conceptual  framework  for  the  development  of 
therapeutic  models  matched  to  particular  life-styles  or  value  systems. 

Three  major  and  five  minor  hypotheses  were  tested  in  the  study  to 
Investigate  the  similarities  and  differences  In  value  systems  among 
blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites.  Comparisons  by  sex  and  the  interaction 
between  ethnic  group  and  sex  were  also  explored.  All  null  hypotheses 
were  rejected  based  on  the  following  research  findings: 

H I — There  are  significant  differences  In  the  ranking  of  12 

values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  blacks,  Hispanics, 


H 2 " There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ranking  of  six 
values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  males  and  females. 

H^3  — There  are  significant  differences  In  the  ranking  of  19 

values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  black  males,  black 
females,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white  males, 

H^3A  — There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ranking  of  four 
values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  black  males  and 
black  females. 

Hp3B  — There  are  significant  differences  In  the  ranking  of  six 
values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  Hispanic  males 


H 3C  — There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ranking  of 

four  values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  white  males 
and  white  females. 

H 3D  — There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ranking  of  1? 
values  when  comparing  value  systeae  of  black  males, 
Hispanic  males,  and  white  males. 

H 3E  — There  are  significant  differences  in  the  ranking  of 
values  when  comparing  value  systems  of  black  females, 
Hispanic  females,  and  white  females. 

The  population  for  the  study  consisted  of  students  enrolled  in  Hi' 
borough  Consnunity  College,  Tampa,  Florida.  A total  of  330  students 
participated  in  the  study,  of  which  134  were  males  and  196  were  feme'. 
Responses  from  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  ethnic  groups  (total  * 323^  " 
used  in  the  study.  The  sex/ethnic  composition  was  as  follows;  24  b'l 
males  and  97  black  femalea.  34  Hispanic  meles  and  40  Hispantc  femsTes 
and  72  white  males  and  56  white  females.  Subjects  were  assessed  by  t: 
use  of  Roheach's  Value  Survey  (1957)  in  which  respondents  ranked  each 
sot  of  18  terminal  values  and  13  instrumental  values  in  order  of  thei 

Responses  on  the  Value  Survey  were  classified  according  to  cthni.- 
group  and  sex  and  comparisons  were  made  based  on  the  research  hypothc- 
The  nonparamotric  Median  Test  (Siegle,  1956]  was  used  as  the  tnain  tc,‘- 
Qf  statistical  significance  at  the  .01  level.  Results  of  the  study 
were  presented  and  explained  utilizing  frequency  distributions,  i.ediaii 
ranks,  and  composite  ranks.  Research  findings  indicated  significant 
differences  in  value  systems  among  all  subgroups  con'pared  in  the  study. 
Interpretation  of  results  follows. 
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Interpretation  of  Results 

Results  of  the  study  support  the  general  premise  that  culture  end 
socialization  are  Important  determinants  of  behavior.  Comparisons  of 
value  systems  provide  statistical  data  which  identify  differentiating 
variables  (I.e.,  values]  aiming  various  groups.  Value  systems  of  (a) 
blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites;  [b)  males  and  females;  (c)  black  males, 
black  females,  Hispanic  males,  Hispanic  females,  white  males,  and  white 
females;  (d)  black  males  and  black  females;  (e)  Hispanic  males  and 
Hispanic  females;  (f)  white  males  and  white  females;  (g)  black  males, 
Hispanic  males,  white  males;  (h)  black  females,  Hispanic  females,  white 
females  are  compared  In  the  study,  findings  Indicate  that  each  subgroup 
is  unique,  with  its  otm  systim  of  vsluss,  and  differs  significantly  fro.m 
each  of  the  other  subgroups. 

Twelve  terminal  and  ipstrumental  values  show  statistically  sig.nlfl- 
cant  differences  among  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  vihltes.  The  prime  discrim- 
inator Is  the  Instrumental  value  clean  which  blacks  rank  (1)  and  Hispanics 
and  whites  rank  (16)  and  (15),  respectively.  The  high  ranking  for  the 
value  clean  Is  assumed  to  be  a reflection  of  the  low-income  status  of 
many  blacks  participating  In  the  study.  Individuals  who  live  in  inade- 
quate housing  or  experience  Financial  insecurity  strive  for  a safe, 
secure,  and  organized  hoine  and  life;  thus,  they  give  a high  priority  to 
the  value  clean.  This  need  also  explains  why  blacks  rank  the  values 
family  security  and  independent  (I.e.,  self-reliant  or  self-sufficient), 
and  wisdom  significantly  higher  than  do  Hispanics  or  whites. 

Hispanics  seen  to  place  a higher  value  on  aesthetic  goals  and  modes 
of  behavior  as  evidenced  by  their  significantly  higher  ranking  of  the 
values  Inner  harmony,  pi easure.  Imaolnatlon.  and  happiness.  This 
supports  research  which  Indicates  that  the  Hispanic  value  orientation 


focused  on  the 


accepting  adaptation 


situation  (i.e.,  "making  the  most  of  it"). 

Value  systems  of  whites  are  more  similar  to  value  systems  of 
hlspanics  than  value  systems  of  blacks.  Statistical  analysis  yields 
only  two  significant  differences  in  value  rankings  between  whites  and 
Hispanics,  compared  to  seven  significant  differences  between  whites  and 
blacks.  Hispanics  place  a higher  priority  on  family  security  and 
happiness  than  do  whites.  Whites  as  compared  to  blacks  consider  the 
values  of  a world  at  peace  and  inner  harmony  significantly  more  important, 
indicating  a desire  for  a world  free  from  conflict. 

Since  it  is  generally  held  that  socialization  leads  to  sex  role 
differentiation,  comparisons  by  sex  are  made  which  indicate  significant 
effect  of  sex  on  value  systems  both  within  and  between  ethnic  groups. 

When  comparing  all  males  and  females  1n  the  study,  regardless  of  ethnic 
group,  findings  demonstrate  relatively  few  significant  differences.  Two 
terminal  values  and  four  Instrumental  values  differentiate  males  and 
females.  In  general,  males  and  females  seem  to  differ  most  in  their  con- 
cepts of  desired  or  expected  behavior  rather  than  goals  in  life.  Hales 
consider  being  ambitious  (I.e.,  hard-working  and  aspiring)  and  imaoi- 
nati ve  (i.e.,  daring  and  creative)  more  important  than  do  females.  Both 
of  these  values  reflect  an  individualistic  orientation  to  life.  Females, 
on  the  other  hand,  value  self-res oeet  and  being  cheerful  and  forgiving 
which  Indicates  a field-dependent  approach  to  life  and  an  emphasis  on 
interpersonal  relationships.  Results  of  the  study  support  other 
research  identifying  differentiating  variables  between  males  and  females. 

Different  cultures  or  ethnic  groups  reinforce  varying  sex  roles. 


responsibilitis 


expectations  for  mal( 


i.  Therefore, 


rude  to  investfgate  t)ie 


ractlor  of  ethnic  group 


and  sex  as  detenninants  of  values  and  value  systems.  Six  subgroups 
are  Identified  in  the  study  (i.e.,  black  males,  black  females,  Hispanic 
males,  Hispanic  fenules,  white  males,  and  white  females).  Results 
indicate  significant  differences  among  all  the  subgroups. 

Sex  as  well  as  ethnic  group  is  important  when  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  value  system  of  a particular  subgroup.  When  comparing  all  six 
subgroups,  ten  terminal  values  and  nine  instrumental  values  (i.e.,  a 
total  of  19,  or  over  half  of  the  values  under  study)  have  statistically 
significant  differences  in  rankings  among  the  value  hierarchies  of  the 
six  subgroups.  The  greatest  differences  in  value  systems  between  sex/ 
ethnic  groups  occur  when  comparing  black  males  and  white  males,  and 
black  females  and  Hispanic  females.  When  comparing  value  systems  of 
sules  and  females  within  ethnic  groups,  the  greatest  difference  In 
value  systems  occurs  between  Hispanic  males  and  females. 

Black  males  consider  a sense  of  accomplishment,  family  security, 
and  wisdom  significantly  more  important  when  compared  to  other  subgroups. 
Pleasure,  although  significantly  higher  for  black  males.  Is  ranked  10th 
in  their  values  hierarchy.  Ambitious,  capable,  and  imaginative  are  also 
ranked  significantly  higher  by  black  males.  This  evidence  seems  to 
support  the  assumption  that  black  males  desire  to  achieve  success  and 
believe  that  hard  work,  competence,  wisdom,  and  daring  will  help  them 
accomplish  their  goals. 

The  high  priority  given  to  three  values  differentiates  black  females 
from  all  the  other  subgroups.  Equal itv.  independent,  and  clean  are 
ranked  significantly  higher  by  black  females.  This  reflects  their 
concern  for  improving  their  environment  and  their  belief  that  they 
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be  amblUous  In  order  to  gain  se1  f- respect  and  1n$ure  f ami  1 y 
security-  Again,  within  the  blach  ethnic  group,  values  supportive  of 
advancement  and  improvement  are  evident. 

Significantly  higher  rankings  for  values  obedient  and  happiness 
differentiate  male  Hispanics  from  all  the  other  subgroups.  Hispanic 
males  value  family  seeruitv.  ambitious,  and  capable  significantly  higher 
when  compared  to  other  males  or  Hispanic  females.  Inner  harmony  and 
freedom  are  also  more  important  to  Hispanic  males  than  to  all  the  other 
subgroups  except  white  females.  The  Hispanic  male  seems  to  have  a 
combination  of  desires  related  to  a need  for  achievement  and  success 
blended  with  aesthetic  or  philosophical  desires  of  freedom,  happiness, 
and  inner  harmony.  Their  relatively  higher  value  on  obedient  reflects 
the  Hispanic  culture's  ea^hasis  on  respectfulness  and  courtesy  in 
interpersonal  relationships,  a group  orientation  rather  than  Indivi- 
dualistic orientation, 

Hispanic  females  rank  self-respect  as  first  in  their  hierarchy, 
differentiating  them  from  all  other  subgroups.  Pleasure,  wisdom. 
cheerful,  and  honest  are  significantly  more  important  to  Hispanic 
females  than  to  the  other  subgroups  with  which  they  are  cc«t>ared. 

Inner  harmony  Is  also  considered  important  by  Hispanic  females  as  well 
as  Hispanic  males.  Only  white  females  rank  it  higher.  The  high 
priority  by  Hispanic  females  for  self-respect  is  interpreted  as  a 
reflection  of  their  desire  for  higher  self-esteem  due  to  the  more 
distinctive  sex-role  differentiation  in  their  culture  (i.e.,  10  values 
are  ranked  significantly  different  by  Hispanic  males  and  females, 
suggesting  relatively  different  life-styles). 
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White  males  value  self-controlled  and  a world  at  peace  more  than 
any  other  subgroup.  They  also  rank  freedom  first  on  their  list  of 
temlnel  values  and  ambitious  higher  than  any  other  subgroup.  These 
values  suggest  a humanitarian  orientation  for  white  males,  reflecting 
a desire  for  a world  free  of  conflict  and  a belief  that  mankind  must  be 
self-disciplined  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  value  system  of  white  males 
seems  to  suggest  a global  view  of  life. 

Inner  harmony  differentiates  white  females  from  the  other  five 
subgroups.  Inner  harmony  Is  ranked  significantly  higher  as  Is  cheerful 
and  capable.  These  values  reflect  a desire  on  the  part  of  white  females 
for  peace  and  tranquility  In  their  lives.  They  also  value  freedom  more 
than  any  other  group.  This  Indicates  a desire  for  Independence  and  free 
choice,  perhaps  an  outgrowth  of  the  human  potential  movement  and  growing 
concern  for  women's  rights  or  a reaction  to  the  traditionally  restric- 
tive sex-role  expectations  of  their  culture. 

Sex  as  well  as  ethnic  group  Is  Important  In  Identifying  and  under- 
standing various  subgroups  within  our  culture.  Results  of  the  study 
can  be  used  as  diagnostic  data  to  Identify  needs,  goals,  desires,  and 
conflicts  within  and  between  various  ethnic  groups.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  stereotyping  as  a result  of  research  findings 
since  Individual  differences  account  for  great  variation  within  ethnic 
groups.  Any  attempt  to  Interpret  results  Is  Inherently  limited  by  the 
Culture,  personal  experiences,  and  value  system  of  the  interpreter. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  be  applied  with  caution.  Limitations 
of  the  study  are  discussed  In  the  following  section. 
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Urnitations  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Investigate  similarittes  and 
differences  In  value  systems  among  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  conmunlty 
college  students.  Since  the  sample  and  population  was  controlled  for 
educational  level  and  place  of  residence,  results  may  not  be  truly 
indicative  of  the  overall  ethnic  groups.  Rokeach  (1973}  found  that 
there  were  greater  differences  In  value  systems  between  groups  with 
different  educational  levels  and  socioeconomic  status  than  between 
different  ethnic  groups  matched  for  these  variables.  Therefore,  some 
differences  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  when  comparing  the  entire  popu- 
lation or  a representative  sample  of  each  ethnic  group. 

The  Hispanic  sample  was  predominately  of  Cuban  descent.  If  the 
assumption  that  the  Cuban  cultural/psychological  makeup  is  different 
than  other  Hispanic  groups  in  the  United  States  (e.g.,  Hexlcan-Americans 
and  Puerto  Ricans),  then  descriptive  data  about  the  Hispanic  sample  nay 
not  be  applicable  to  other  distinct  groups  within  the  Hispanic  popu- 
lation. Further  analysis  of  data  should  involve  comparisons  between 
Cuban-born  Kispanics  and  other  Hispanic  groups. 

Many  behavior  patterns  of  ethnic  minorities  are  related  to  a 
subculture  of  poverty.  Therefore  differentiating  variables  apparently 
attributed  to  the  interaction  of  ethnic  group  and  sex  might  be  corre- 
lates of  socioeconomic  status  as  well.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  effect  of  socioeconomic  status  on  values  and  value 

Other  limitations  of  the  study  and  cautions  about  interpretation 
and  application  of  research  findings  stem  from  the  very  nature  of  the 


measurement  of 


Values  cannot  be  directly 


be  inferred  by  a subjective  measure.  The  Value  Survey  provides  a means 


to  quantify  and  measure  value  systems  and  to  analyze  and  compare  value 
systems  from  various  subgroups.  However  with  a ranking  system  the 
various  levels  are  not  equidistant  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a 
specific  rank  has  the  same  amount  of  importance  for  a11  Individuals  or 
groups  who  assign  the  same  rank  to  a value.  Further,  what  is  ranked 
low  in  the  value  system  of  an  individual  or  group  is  not  necessarily 
unimportant  or  undesirable.  The  importance  of  a value  is  dependent 
upon  the  order  and  position  of  the  other  values  in  the  value  system  and 
Uie  meaning  it  has  for  the  individual  who  completed  the  survey. 

Further  limitations  of  the  study  are  related  to  the  application 
of  research  findings.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
relationships  of  values  and  behavior.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  values  can  predict  or  describe  behavior.  In  many  instances, 
habits  or  demands  of  the  environment  may  override  value  priorities,  or 
equally  important  values  may  be  in  conflict  in  a given  situation,  It 
is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  Intervening  variables  influencing  an 
Individual's  perceptual  world  and  behavior.  A final  caution  regarding 
results  of  the  study  concerns  the  philosophical  and  ethical  issues 
Involved  In  the  application  of  results.  These  Issues  are  discussed  in 
the  following  section. 

Implications  and  Reconanendations 

Differences  in  values  and  value  systems  among  various  ethnic  minor- 
ities are  infinite,  especially  when  considering  individual  differences 
as  well.  Effective  counseling  of  minority  group  members  requires  that 
the  counselor  be  aware  and  understanding  of  both  himself  and  his  client. 
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Uiefr  values  and  value  conflicts.  The  counseling  process  should  be 
ree«an1ned  and,  1f  necesary.  restructured.  Host  counseling  approaches 
have  developed  as  a result  of  eaperlences  and  studies  with  upper  or 
cilddle-class  clients  In  therapy.  TMs  raises  a serious  question  as  to 
the  relevance  and  appropriateness  of  many  counseling  processes  for 
ethnic  minorities.  Knowledge  of  value  systems  could  provide  a concep- 
tual framework  for  the  development  of  counseling  techniques  and 
therapeutic  models  matched  to  ethnically  different  life-styles  and  value 

Rokeach  (1973)  reviews  studies  on  values  relevant  to  the  counseling 
process.  Similarity  of  value  systems  between  clients  and  counselors  is 
positively  correlated  with  the  continuation  of  the  client -counselor 
relationship.  The  client's  values  and  value  orientation  determines 
what  he  perceives,  why  he  is  motivated,  and  how  he  will  learn  and  grow. 
The  counselor,  as  well,  is  limited  by  his  own  perceptions  and  his  beliefs 
or  expectations  of  the  healthy  personality.  Values  are  inherent  in 
the  counseling  relationship  Just  as  they  are  in  all  human  behavior, 

The  relevance  of  values  to  counseling  is  obvious.  If  an  indivi- 
dual’s values  and  value  system  are  considered  the  basis  tor  his  behavior, 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  unique  values  and  value  conflicts 
are  essential  to  the  counseling  relationship.  Culture  and  ethnic 
makeup  largely  determine  an  individual's  language,  cognition,  motiva- 
tion and  values.  An  individual's  culture  1s  real  and  solid.  It  tells 
him  how  to  think,  feel,  and  how  to  learn.  What  the  dominant  American 
culture  views  as  dsvient.  In  fact,  may  be  accepted  and  valued  behavior 
within  other  cultures  or  ethnic  subgroups.  In  other  words,  what  a 
counselor  may  see  as  a value  conflict  or  problem  for  a client  nay  be 


based  on  the  counselor's  own  phenomenological  world,  not  that  of  the 

Interpretation  of  results  Implies  that  values  are  related  to  needs. 
Values  that  describe  Inmedlate  needs  are  considered  most  important  and 
are  placed  higher  in  the  values  hierarchy.  Conversely,  values  that 
define  achieved  life  goals  and  behavior  are  taken  for  granted  and 
placed  lower  in  the  values  hierarchy.  Kaslow's  theory  of  motivation 
(1954)  provides  a framework  for  this  premise.  Further  research  is  needed 
to  clarify  and  define  this  hypothesis  before  applications  are  made  in 
the  areas  of  educational  and  social  reform. 

Ethical  and  philosophical  questions  are  raised  simply  by  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  counseling  (i.e.,  what  is  desirable  in  behavior  and 
behavior  change}.  The  philosophy  of  counseling  is  an  organized  system 
of  values  emphasizing  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  worth  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  counseling  is  not  neutral  or  value  free,  The  counseling 
process  is  based  on  implied  ideals  of  what  is  good  or  effective  for 
an  individual's  happiness  and  growth.  Different  ethnic  groups  hold 
varying  concepts  of  the  nature  of  man  and  life  goals.  Ethical  concerns 
develop  when  conflicting  values  arise  in  the  counseling  relationship 
which  the  counselor  may  not  be  aware  of.  Both  the  client  and  counselor 
do  not  always  desire  the  same  outcomes.  The  issue  of  informed  consent 
is  important  in  deciding  which  goals  are  implemented.  Recognition 
and  acceptance  of  differing  client-counselor  values  are  essential  for 
effective  counseling. 


This  study  provides  descriptive  data  about  value  systems  of  blacks, 


Hispanic,  and  whites. 


findings  indicate  significant  differ 


va^ue  systems 


a11  subgroups  compared  in  the  study.  Results 


of  the  study  can  be  utilized  by  counselors  to  better  understand  and 
accept  differing  values  of  minority  group  clients.  Knowledge  of  value 
systems  provides  a framework  for  clarifying  counselor  and  client  goals 
in  the  counseling  relationship.  This  knowledge  forms  a basis  for 
allowing  ethnically  different  clients  recognition  and  respect  as  unique 
and  worthwhile  individuals. 
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APPENDIX  A 
INFORMATION  SHEET 


Information 


Sex:  Hale  Ethnic  Group:  Black  Oriental 

Female  Hispanic  White 

Indian  Other 

Explain: 


Place  of  Birth:  

What  was  the  first  language  you  learned  to  speak?  

How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  this  city?  

Do  you  have  a job  outside  of  school?  yes;  hours  per  week  

Please  check  the  economic  level  [average  yearly  income)  for  your  family 
according  to  the  following  categories: 

Upper  Income  Level 

Upper-Middle  Income  Level 

Lower-Middle  Income  Level 

Lower  Income  Level 

Marital  Status; 

Age:  
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APPENDIX  B 
INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


You  have  been  selected  to  participate  In  a study  designed  to  gather 
Infortiiation  about  student  ideas  and  values.  Your  Interest  and  assistance 
m111  be  greatly  appreciated. 

We  hope  to  gather  Information  that  will  help  increase  our  under- 
standing of  students'  needs  and  desires.  The  results  of  this  study  will 
be  utilized  by  counselors,  college  staff  members,  and  teachers  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  be  more  sensitive  to  student  values. 

You  are  asked  to  fill  out  an  Information  sheet.  Then  please  complete 
the  Value  Survey  In  which  you  rank  a list  of  values  according  to  their 
importance  for  you.  The  survey  should  take  about  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes to  complete.  Place  the  information  sheet  inside  the  survey  booklet 
when  you  are  finished. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary.  Therefore  If  you 
do  not  want  to  complete  the  survey,  simply  place  the  Information  sheet 
and  this  consent  form  inside  the  survey  booklet.  Your  booklet  will  be 
collected  when  everyone  else  has  finished. 

Your  ideas  and  values  are  important!  Therefore,  ccmplete  the  fol- 
lowing surveys  as  honestly  as  you  can.  Your  identity  will  remain  anony- 
mous. &e  sure  to  complete  each  Item  in  the  surveys  to  the  best  of  your 
ability. 


Are  there  any  questions? 

Please  sign  your  consent  to  participate, 
and  BEGIN. 


Witness 


"tiesearcher 


APPENDIX  C 
VALJE  SURVEV 


VALUE  SURVEY 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  Halgren  Tests. 


On  th»  ntnt  prt  19  values  listed  in  alphabtlical  older,  Your  task  fl  loarransa 
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APPENDIX  0 

ETHNIC  GROUP:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS 
FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  E 

ETHNIC  GROUP:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS 
FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  F 

SEX:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION.  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS 
FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 


APPENDIX  G 

SEX;  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS 
FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  H 

BLACK  HALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 

RANKS  FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 


1Q2 


APPENDIX  I 

BLACK  MALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 
RANKS  FOR  IIISTRUHENTAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  J 

HISPANIC  MALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 

RANKS  FOR  TERMINAL  VM.UES 
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APPENDIX  K 

HISPANIC  KALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION.  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 
RANKS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 


APPENDIX  L 

KALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQJENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 
RANKS  FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  H 

«hITE  HALES  AND  FEMALES:  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION,  MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE 
RAHRS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  N 

(BLACK.  HISPANIC.  WHITE):  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION, 
MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS  FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  0 

HALES  tBLACK,  HISPANIC,  WHITE):  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION, 
MEDIANS.  COMPOSITE  RANKS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 


(Black,  Hispanic,  White);  Frequency  Oistribution, 


APPENDIX  P 

FEMALES  (BLACK,  HISPANIC,  WHITE):  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION, 

HEOIAIIS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS  FOR  TERMINAL  VALUES 
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APPENDIX  q 

FEMALES  {BLACK,  HISPANIC,  HHITE):  FRECIENCY  DISTRIBUTION, 

MEDIANS,  COMPOSITE  RANKS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUES 


Hispanfc,  White):  Frequency  Distribution, 
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APPENDIX  R 

TERMINAL  AMO  INSTRJMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINGS  (IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE) 
AND  MEDIANS  FOR  BLACKS.  KISPANICS,  AND  WHITES 
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APPENDIX  S 

TERMINAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINGS  (IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE) 
AND  MEDIANS  FOR  HALES  AND  FEMALES 
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APPEHDIX  T 

TERMINAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINSS  (IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE) 
AND  MEDIANS  FOR  BLACK  MALES  AND  BLACK  FEMALES 
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APPENDIX  U 

TEWINAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINSS  (IN  ORDER  OP  IMPORTANCE] 
AND  MEDIANS  FOR  HISPANIC  MALES  AND  HISPANIC  FEMALES 
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APPENDIX  V 

TERHINAE  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINSS  (IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE) 
AND  MEDIANS  FDR  WHITE  MALES  AND  WHITE  FEMALES 
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APPENDIX  W 

TERMINAL  AMD  INSTRUHEMTAL  VALUE  RANKINGS  (IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE) 
AND  MEDIANS  FOR  BLACK  KALES,  HISPANIC  MALES,  AMO  WHITE  HALES 
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APPENDIX  X 

TERHIttAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  VALUE  RANKINGS 
{IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE)  AND  MEDIANS 
FOR  BLACK  FEMALES,  HISPANIC  FEMALES,  AND  WHITE  FEMALES 
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